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7 AM almoſt aſhamed, my deareſt Peter Gilles, t to ſend 

you this Book of the Utopian Common-Wealth, after 
ö adi a year's delay; when you no doubt looked for it. 
in fix weeks: for as you are ſenſible that I had no occa- 
fion to make uſe of my invention, or to take pains to put 
things'into a method, becauſe I had nothing to do, but to 
tepeat exactly what I heard Raphael relate in your pre- 
ſence ; ſo a ſtudied elegance of expreſſion would have been 
here unneceſſary. Since as he delivered things to us of 
the ſudden, and in a careleſs ſtyle; he being, you know, 
a greater maſter of the Greek, than of the Latin; the plain- 
er my words are, they will the better reſemble his ſim- 
Plicity, and will conſequently be. nearer to the truth. 
This is all that I think lies on me, and the only thing in 
which I thought myſelf concerned : 1 confeſs that I had 
here very little left for me to do; for the invention and or- 
dering of ſuch a ſcheme would have coſt a man, whoſe ca- 


me” pacity 
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pacity-and learning was of the ordinary ſtandard, ſome 


pains and time. But if it had been neceſſary, that this 
relation ſhould have been not only conſiſtent with truth, 

but expreſſed with elegance, it.could never have been per- 
formed by me, even after all the pains and time that I 
could have beftowed uon it.. My part in it was ſo very 
ſmall, that it could not give me much trouble, all that 
belonged to me being only to give a true and full account 
of the things that I had heard: but though this required ſo 
very little of my time, yet even that little was long denied 
me by my other affairs, which preſs much upon me : for 
while in pleading, and hearing, in judging or compoſing 
of cauſes, in waiting on ſome men upon buſineſs, and on 
others out of reſpeQ, the greateſt part, of the day is ſpent 
on other men's affairs, the remainder of it muſt be given 
to my family at home: ſo that I can reſerve no part of it 
to myſelf, that is, to my ſtudy: I muſt talk with my wife, 

and chat with my children, and 1 have ſomewhat to 
ſay to my ſervants : all theſe things I reckon as. a-part of 
| buſineſs except a man will reſolye to he a ſtranger at home; ; 
for with whomſoeyer either nature, chance, or choice has 
engaged a man, in any commerce, he muſt endeavour to 
make himſelf as acceptable to thoſe about him, as he poſ- 
; ſibly ean; uſing ſtill ſuch a temper, that he may not ſpoi 

them by an exceſſive gentleneſs, ſo that his ſervants may 
not become bis maſters, In ſuch things as theſe, days 

months, and years ſlip. aW ay; hat i is chen left f for writing 1 
And yet J have bald pothing of that time hat muſt go for 
ſleep, or for meat in which many waſte Imoſt as much. 


of their time, as in ſleep, which. conſumes very near 
the 
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ro PETER GILES, * 
the half of our life; and indeed all the time which 
I can gain to myſelf, is that which I ſteal from 
my ſleep and my meals; and becauſe that is not much, 
I have made but a flow progreſs ; yet as it is ſomewhat, 
I have at laſt got to an end of my Utopia, which I now 
ſend to you, and expect that after you have read it, you 
will let me know if you can put me in mind of any thing 
that has eſcaped me; for though I would think myſelf 
very happy, if I had but as much invention and learning 
a8 1 'know'I have memory, which makes me generally 
depend much upon it, yet I do not rely ſo —_— it, 

as to think I can forget nothing. | 
My ſervant, John Clement, has ſtarted ſome things 
that ſhake me: you know he-was preſent with us, as I think 
he ought to be, at every converſation that may be of uſe to 
him; for I promiſe myſelf great matters from the progreſs 
he has ſo early made in the Greek and Roman learning. 
As far as my memory ſerves me, the bridge over Anider 
at Amaurot, was, according to Raphael's account, five 
hundred paces broad; but John aſſures me, he ſpoke only 
of three hundred paces; therefore, pray recollect what 
you can remember of this, for if you agree with him, L 
will believe that I have been miſtaken; but if you remem- 
ber nothing of it, I will not alter what I have written, be- 
eauſe it is according to the beſt of my remembrance : for 
as I will take care that there may be nothing falſely ſet down, 
fo if there is any thing doubtful, though 1 may perhaps 
tell a lie, yet I am ſure I will not make one; for I would 
rather paſs for a good man than for a wiſe ono: but it will 
41 7 , of F | be 
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be eaſy to gorrect this miſtake, if you can either meet with 
Raphael himſelf, or know how to write to him. 
IJ have anbthef diſieulty chat preſſes me more, and 
makes your writing to him the more neceſſary: I know 
not whom TI ought to blame for it, whether Raphael, you, 
or myſelf; for as we did not think of afking it, ſo nei- 
ther did he of telling us, in what part of the new world 
Utopia is ſituated 3 this was ſuch an omiſſion, that 1 
would gladly rodeem it at an rate: I am aſhamed, that 
after I have told ſo many things concerning this iſland, I 
cannot let my readers knom ih what: ſea it lies, There 
are ſome among us that have a mighty deſire. tp go thither, 
and in particular, one pious divine is very carneſt upon it, 
not ſo much out of a vain curioſity of ſeeing unknown 
- Euntries; as that he may advance our religiony which is 
happily begun to be planted! there 3 nd that he may 
e this regularly, he intends to: prfoeùre à miſſion, from 
de pope, and to be ſent thither as their biſhop, In ſuch 
4 caſe as this, he makes no ſeruple of aſpiring to that 
eharaQer, but thinks ſuch ambition metitorious, while 
adus ted ſolely by a pious zeal; he deſires it; only as the 
means of advancing the Chriſtian: religion, and not for 
any honour or advantage that may atcrue: to himſelf. 
Pheteſore I eatneſtly beg, that if ' you! can poſſibly meet 
_ with Raphael, or if you know how to write to him, 
yu will be pleaſed to inform yourſelf of theſe things, that 
mere may be no falſhood left in my book, nor any im- 
Portunt truth wanting. And perhaps it will nat be unfit 


11 let him ſee; the boak: itſelf :: for as no man can correct 


a errors that may be in it, fa well as he, fo by reading 
, # y it 
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than he can do upon any diſcourſe concerning it: and you 
10 be likewiſe able to diſcover whether this undertaking 
of mine is aceeptable to him or not; for if he intends 
to write 4 relation of his travels, perhaps he will not be 
pleaſed that I ſhould'prevent him, in that part that be- 
longs to the Utopian: Commonwealth; ſinee, if I ſhould 
do ſo, his bock will not ſurprize the world with the plea- 
fure Whieh this new diſeovery will give the age. And 
1 am ſo Hittle fond of appearing in print upon this occafion, 
that if he diflikes it, I will lay it aſide; and even though 
he fhould approve of it, I am not poſitively determined 
as to the publiſhing it. Men's taftes differ much ; ſome 
are of fo moroſe a temper, ſo four a diſpoſition, and make 
ſuch! abſurd judgments of things, that men of cheerful 
more happy than thoſe who waſte theit time and ſtrength 
in order to publiſhing a book, which, though of itſelf it 
might be uſeful or pleafant, yet, inſtead of being well re- 
ceived, will be ſure to be either laughed at, or cenſured- 
Many know nothing of learning, and others deſpiſe it: 
a man that is accuſtomed to à coarſe and harſh ſtyle, 
thinks every thing is rough that is not barbarous. Our 
willing pretenders to learning, think all is light that is 
nt dreſſed up in words that are worn out ef uſe ; ſome 
love only old things, and many like nothing but what is 
their own. Some are ſo ſour that they can allow no jeſts, 


and others ſo dull that they can endure nothing that is 


z while others are as much afraid of any thing gay 
and lively, as A man bit with a mad dog is of water; 
others 
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others are ſo light and unſettled, that their thoughts 
5 change as quick as they do their poſtures: ſome again, 
when they meet in taverns, take upon them among their 
cups to paſs cenſures very freely on all writers; and, with 
a ſupereilious liberty, to eondemn every thing they do 
not like: in which they have an advantage, like that of 
a bald man, who can catch hold of another by the hair, 
While che other cannot return the like upon him. They 
are. ſafe as it were from gun-ſhot, ſince there is nothing 
in them folid enough to be taken hold of. Others arc 
fo unthankful, that even when they are well pleaſed: with 
a book, yet they think they owe nothing to the author; 
and are like thoſe rude gueſts, who, after they have been 
well entertained at a good dinner, when they have glutted 
their appetites, go away without ſo much as thanking 
| him that treated them. But who would put -hinaſcif to 
che charge of making a feaſt for men of ſuch nice palates, 
and ſo different taſtes; who are ſo forgetful of the eivi- 
lities that are paid them But do you. once clear thoſe 
points with Raphael, and then it will be time enough to 
| conſider whether it be fit to publiſn: it or not; for fince I 
have been at the pains to write it, if he conſents to its 
being publiſhed, I will follow my friends advice, and 
_ chiefly your 's. Farewell, my dear Peter, commend me 
kindly to your good wife, and love me ſtill as e 
| 3 I aflure 4 Llove _ GWE OTST more. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Ti 


N O true patriot, no lover of humanity, can be totally 
indifferent to the hiſtory of that amiable and virtuous hero 
of political honeſtly, that bold oppoſer of prerogative in 
the Britiſh Senate, who, while yet denominated a beard- 
leſs boy, ſtemmed alone the mighty torrent of royal omni- 
potence, though he might eaſily have commanded the 
favour of a Court; and who, after having paſſed his life 
in advocating the rights of man, fell a cheerful victim to 
his. probity, his patriotiſm, and his virtue; or rather to 
the lawleſs ambition of a ſavage deſpot. 


— 

Sir Thomas More, only ſon of Sir John More, Knight, 
one of the Judges of the King's-Bench, was born in 
Milk-ſtreet, London, in the year 1480. He firſt went to 
a ſchool at St. Anthony's in Threadneedle-ſirect, and was 
Var. III. | a | afterwards 


* li 1 
n introduced, on account of his promiſing talents, 
into the family of Cardinal John Moreton, who in 1497 
ſent him to Canterbury College, Oxford. He there was 
under the tuition of Lynacre, and attended Grocinus's 
lectures on the Greek language, in which it is ſaid he ſoon 
very much excelled. _ 
a Having made a conſiderable proficiency, during two 
years reſidence, i in various branches of academical learning, 
he came to New Inn, London, at ninetcen years of age, 
to ſtudy the law. And having ſome time after removed 
to Lincoln's- Ion, of which his father was a —_, he 
was at length called to the bar. 
But neither a liberal education, as ſcholaſtic learning i is 
falſely called, nor brilliant talents; neither virtue nor 
good ſenſe, were in that age of ecclefiaſtic flavery and 
deſpotie oppreſſion, ſufficient to free his unſuſpecting youth 
from the trammels of bigotry and ſuperſtition, with which 
the hypocriſy of the prieſthood had learned, under the 
mat of religion, to ſubdue mankind. . He even ſubmit- 
ted to the ſeverity of monkiſh difcipline, wore a hair ſhirt 
next his ſkin, frequently faſted, and often \ Jp on a bare 
plank.” 
At the age of twenty: .one Mr. More became a ber 
of the Houſe of Commons; ; and about two years after he 
| had taken his feat, in 150g, very much diſlinguiſhed him- 
Bos. ſelf, by oppoſing A demand of a ſubſidy and three-fifteenths, 
—_ - for the marriage of Henry VII. 's eldeſt daughter Margaret, 
to the King of Scotland.” Though many bf the members 
were fo weak and fo corrupt, as to be deterrcd from their 
duty by the” * of 2 King's diſpleaſure, Mr. 
More 
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More oppoſed the motion with ſo much force and eloquence, 
that it was at length rejected. 

As ſoon as this vote was thrown out, Mr. Tyler one 
of the King's Privy Council, informed his Majeſty that 
a beardleſs boy had defeated his purpoſe. The King was 
highly incenſed at the diſappointment of his wiſhes, but as 
young More had nothing to loſe, he revenged himſelf by 
ſending his father to the Tower for a pretended offence, 
and keeping him in cloſe confinement till he —_— to 
pay { 100 for his liberty. 

Mr. More having ſoon after received information, from 
his friend Mr. Whiteford, Chaplain to Biſhop Fox, 
that the Court were laying ſnares for him, probably 
by the means of ſſies and informers, determined to 
decline the praQice of the law, and viſit the Continent. 
He therefore applied to the ſtudy of French, and made 
himſelf maſter of moſt of the liberal ſciences; paying 
particular attention to perfect his knowledge of hiſtory. 
In his leiſure hours he ſeems to have relaxed his mind by 
muſic, being a very good performer on the violin. But 
meeting with no further diſturbance, he abandoned his in- 
tention of leaving his native country. 

As ſoon as Mr. More had put on the gown, he e 
public lectures in St. Lawrenec's Church, on St. 
Auguſtine's treatiſe de Civitate Hei, with great applauſe. 
He was then appointed law- reader in Furnival's-Inn, and 
held that place about three-years. After which he took 
lodgings near the - Charter-Houſe, and joined in all the 
religious excreiſes of that «ſociety, but without engaging 


in any vow, He even formed a deſign of burying his 
8 2 talents 
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talents and virtues, by becoming a Franciſcan friar, and 


*embracing the order of prieſthood. But he was fortunately 
diſſuaded from that deſign ; and after four years ſpent in 
theſe futile auſterities, married, by the advice of Dr. 
Colet, Dean of St. Paul's and founder of the ſchool, 
Jane, the eldeſt daughter of John Colt Eſq. of Newhall 
in Efſex. And having ſettled his family in Bucklerſbury, 

he attended his profeſſion at his chambers i in er ns | 
till he was called to the bench. 

Mr. More's delicacy towards the feelings of 8 and 
the diſintereſtedneſs of his character, extended even to his 2 
choice of a companion for life. For though he felt a pre- 
dilection for the ſecond daughter, he was induced to offer 


| his hand to the eldeſt, by the pain he apprehended he 


might otherwiſe give her. 

In 1508, about a year before Henry VIII. came to 
the throne, Mr. More was appointed Judge of the She- 
riff's Court, in the city of London, and was made a 
Juſtice of the Peace. He became ſo eminent at the bar, 
as to be retained in almoſt every important cauſe, and 
though he only undertook ſuch as his conſcience approv- 
ed, and never took fees of widows, orphans, or perſons 
in poor circumilances, he acquired an eſtate of £400 per 
annum, which at that time was very conſiderable. 

The laborious duties of his profeſſion did not, however, 
prevent his literary talents from - enlightening mankind. 
For during this active part of his life, in the year 1516, 
he T_T * immortal Furoria, of which the 

merit 


2 nnn to in the time of Sir Thomas More, ſo 
uch as k delerves, he omitted the letter E in the name of his republic. Or 
Y rather 
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merit was ſo maniſeſt, that it was very ſoon tranſlated into 
French, Dutch and Italian. And many learned men 
were fo pleaſed with the deſcriptions it contains, of the. 
climate inſtitutions and manners of Eutopia, and fo little 
ſuſpeRed that it was only a philoſophical fiction, that they 
were defirqus of having ſome prieſts ſent thither, in order 
to preach Chriſtianity, and even projected making the 
voyage themſelves : forgetting, that to adopt the ſyſtem of 
religion, to which Conſtantine firſt gave that name, would 
have deſtroyed thoſe very advantages, which Eutopia boaſted 
above other countries. 

Before Mr. More entered into the King's immediate 
ſervice, he had been twice employed, with his Majeſty's 
conſent, as agent for the Engliſh merchants, in ſome con- 
fiderable diſputes between them and the merchants of the 
Steelyard. And the ſame year that the Eutopia was pub- 
liſhed, (1516) he went to Flanders in the ſuite of Biſhop 
Tonftal and Dr. Knight, who were ſent by Henry VIII. 
to renew his alliance with the Archduke of Auſtria, after ‚ 
wards Charles V. 

On his return, Cardinal Wolſey would have . 
Mr. More in the ſervice of the Crown, and offered him a 
penſion. But this he honeſtly refuſed. And appearing in 
the Star-Chamber, a few years after, as an advocate 
againſt the Crown, he recovered for the Pope, a ſhip, 
which having put into Southampton, was in 'defiance of 
= faith, elaimed as a forfciture by the King. This 

93 new 


rather perhaps, he omitted that letter, the better to conceal the fiction, at a 
period when truth was dangerous. In either caſe the etymology may be now 
reſtored, and we ſhall accordingly correct it, wherever accuracy. permits. 
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new diſplay of abilities was a further inducement for tha 
Court to wiſh for his ſervices ; and though More had done 
what every honeſt man ever will, refuſed a gratuitous pay, 
he accepted the place of Maſter of the Requeſis, which 
for want of a better vacancy, was now offered him. For, 
as one of his biographers informs us, no entreaty could 


prevail an the King to diſpenſe with his, ſervices. A 


month after this, he was made Knight and Privy Coun- 
ſellor; and on the death of Mr. Weſton, the following 
year, (1520) Treaſurer of the Exchequer. To this 


office, as well as his preceding honours, he was. raiſed 


without any ſolicitation on his own part. He now built 
a houſe on the banks of the Thames, at Chelſea, and 


married a ſecond wife, whoſe name was Middleton; an 
old, ill -tempered and covetous widow. Yet Eraſmus 


informs us, he; was as fond of her as if ihe. won: a young 


maid, — 
And here it is gain to juſtify this virtuous 


- from the imputation of a prieſt. Burnet obſerves (in bis 


preface to the Eutopia and Life of More, Oxford, 1751, 
12mo. p. x.) that the earneſtneſs with which he recom- 


5 « mends the precaution uſed in marriages among the 
% Eutopians, makes one think that he had a misfortune in 


4 his own choice; for the ſtrictneſs of his own life covers 
« him from ſevere cenſures.” But the teſtimony of his 
cotemporary and moſt intimate friend Eraſmus, is ſuf- 
ficient to prove that in his domeſtic conduct, be was not 
liable even to the flighteſt blame, and to convict the Biſhop, - 
who wrote above a century and a half after him, of error. 
The true objeA of the paſſage alluded to, was as Sir 
y ; | | Thomas 
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Thomas himſelf explains it (part 2. chap. on, bondmen, 
&c.) that a law ſhould be made, whereby all deceits - 
« might be eſchewed and avoided beforehand,” in lieu of 
being remedied afterwards : becauſe, the eaſy hopes of 
« a new marriage break love between man and wife,” 
But nothing can ſo ſtrongly prove the Biſhop's miſtake, 
or the worth of Sir Thomas More in his private as well 
as public character, as the picture of his manners drawn 
by Eraſmus. © More,” ſays he, © has built near London, 
« and on the Thames, ſuch a commodious houſe as is 
neither mean nor ſubje& to envy, yet ſufficiently mag- 
« nificent, There he converſes affably with his wife, his 
« fon and daughter-in-law, his three daughters and their 
« huſbands, with eleven grand-children. No man living 
« is fo affeQionate to his children as he. He loves his 
old wife as well as if ſhe were young; and ſuch is the 
excellence of his temper, that whatever happens which 
“ could not be helped, he bears as well as if nothing 
more fortunate could have happened. Were you in 
*« that place, you would fay you beheld Plato's academy. 
* But ] do the houſe an injury to compare it to Plato's 
s academy, where there were only diſputations on num- 
„bers and geometrical figures, and ſometimes on the 
% moral virtues. I ſhould rather call his houſe. a ſchool 
* of Chriſtian religion; for there is no one in it but reads 
* or ſtudies the liberal ſciences. Their ſpecial care is 
«« piety and virtue. There is no quarrelling or intempe- 
“rate words heard, no one is ſeen idle. Which houſehold = 
4 diſcipline that worthy gentleman doth govern, not by 
* proud and lofty words, but with kind and courteous 
a 4 «« benevolence, 
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4. benigedlenee.” All perform their diy, yet there 3 is Hye 
4 alacrity ; and ſober mirth is not wanting.“ | 
Mr. More's talents were now ſo well known, that his 
er. was deſired by moſt of the learned men of 
that age. Eraſmus in particular ſeems to have enjoyed the 
greateſt ſhare in his friendſhip, although at the beginning 
of their correſpondence they were not perſonally acquaint. 
ed. Indeed their firſt interview was ſuch as to furniſh a 
nen anecdote. p | 
Eraſmus coming to England, ka to pay a > ht to 


| More, it was contrived that before they were introduced 


to each other, they ſhould meet at the Lord Mayor's 
table; which in thoſe days was oonſtantly open to men of 
learning and eminence. At dinner they fell into an argu- 
ment, during which Eraſmus, feeling the keenneſs of his 


antagoniſt's wit, exclaimed with warmth, in Latin: 


% Thou art More or nobody :” to which the latter re · 
plie d in the ſame language, Thou art Eraſmus or the 


n T 
With all the talents roquiſite for public dence, Sir 


Thomas was remarkably formed for the ſweets of domeſtic 


retirement. Thence it was that he became the particular 


and intimate friend of Henry; and thence he grew tired of 


the Court, and ſlighted the friendſhip pf his Majefty. For 


the King having once experienced this engaging part of his 


character, became remarkabl y fond of his company; and 


when' he had performed his devotions on holidays, he uſed 


to ſend for Sir Thomas into his cloſet, He there converſed 


with him on aſtronomy geometry divinity and other 


£ aer as well as on POE: buſineſs; and he fre- 
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qvently took him in the night to the leads, on the top of 
his houſe, to obſerve the motions of the planets. Sir 
Thomas was indeed ſo cheerful in his diſpoſition, and 
poſſeſſed ſo copious a fund of humour and pleaſantry, that 
the King and Queen often ordered him to be ſent for after 
ſupper, to entertain and amuſe them. But this at length 
became ſo diſagreeably troubleſome to Sir Thomas, and 
ſo much interfered With the attention he wiſhed to pay his 
own family, by making him ſpend almoſt his whole time 
in the palace, that he began by degrees to lay aſide his 
facetiouſneſs, and to aſſume an affected air of gravity, as 
the only means of kberating himſelf from the ſhackles of 
royal favour. | 
In 1523, Sir Thomas being made Speaker of the Houſe 
of Commons, ſhowed an intrepidity then almoſt unpre- 
cedented, in oppoſing an impudent miniſter in his uncon- 
ſtitutional attempt at raifing ſupplies. The Cardinals 
apprehending ſome ill humour on the occaſion, reſolyed to - 
be preſent when the motion was made, and gave notice of 
his intention to the Houſe. Upon this a warm debate aroſe, 
whether they ſhould receive him with a few of his Lords, 
or with his whole train. The former cf theſe opinions 
ſeeming to be moſt generally adopted, the Speaker thus ad. 
dreſſed the Houſe. Gentlemen,” faid he, © face my Lord 
% Cardinal hath not long ago laid to our charge, the light- 
« neſs of our tongues for things ſpoken out of this Houſe, 
© it will not in my judgment be amiſs, to receive him 
« with all his people. For if he ſhould blame us here- 
c after for the like fault, he may lay it on thoſe whom 
*© his Grace ſhall bring with him.” For Wolſey had 
been much offended by ſome of the Members. divulging 
the 
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the tranſactions of the Houſe out of 4cors ; though the 
Members themſel ves thought the People had an undoubted 
right to know, what their ſervants in the Houſe were 
doing. | 

The Houſe being pleaſed with the humour of the 
Speaker's propoſal, the Cardinal-Miniſter was received 
accordingly : but having explained, in a folemn ſpeech, 
the neceſſity of granting the object of his demand, and 
finding none of the Members return any anſwer, or ſhow 
the leaſt inclination to comply with his requeſt, he fell into 
a paſſion, and with great indignation, ſaid Gentlemen, 
« unleſs it be the manner of the Houſe to expreſs your 
« ſentiments in ſuch caſes by your Speaker, your filence 
« js certainly ſurpriſing and obſtinate. He then required 
the Speaker to give an anſwer, to the requeſt which he had 
made in the name of the King. On which Sir Thomas 
More, falling on his knees with great reverence to the 
. Cardinal- Miniſter, apologized for the ſilence of the Houſe, 
as being abaſhed at the preſence of ſo exalted a perſonage. 
He then proceeded to ſhow, that it was not conſiſtent with 
the ancient liberties of the Houſe, to give an anſwer to his 
\ Majeſty's meſſage, but by their Speaker; and concluded 
by telling his Eminence, that though he was the 'voice of 
the Commons, yet unleſs every one of them could put his 
Judgment into his head, he alone, in a matter of ſo great 
importance and moment, could not pretend to give a ſuit- 
able anſwer. This reply highly offended Wolſey, who 
expected nothing elſe of the Commons, than an implicit 
acquieſcence i in every pecuniary demand, his ſagacity in. 


yented, or his impudence ſuggeſted. The Commons, 
| however, 
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however, having virtue enough to refuſe the regiſtration 
of the King's detree, for ſuch only could the propoſition 
be called, the Miniſter ſuddenly quitted the Houſe. 

At that period the funding ſyſtem not being known, the 
Miniſter had a weaker hold, on thoſe who were deſirous of 
living without labour ; nor could he bribe the Members, 
by making them partakers of a uſurious contract. 

His diſpleaſure was perhaps the greater, as he knew that 
Sir Thomas had ſeconded the motion, when firſt propoſed- 
For though that ſpirited patriot thought ſupplies abſolutely 
neceſſary for carrying on the war, he made a diſtinction 
between the reaſonable demands of the King, and the 
violation of parliamentary privileges, by an inſolent Mi- 
niſter. It appears therefore that to Wolſey, there was 
ſomething perſonal as well as unexpected, in this check. 

Sir T homas being ſome time afterwards in the Cardi- 
nal's gallery at Whitehall, his Eminence complained of 
his behaviour on the above-mentioned occaſion ; ſaying 
«© Would to God you had been at Rome when I made 
te you Speaker.” To which Sir Thomas replied, © Your 
&« Grace not offended, I wiſh I had, I ſhould then have 
« enjoyed the pleaſure of ſeeing a place I have long defired 
« to viſit,” He then began to praiſe his gallery, and faid 
he liked it better than the other at Hampton Court. But 
though this appeaſed Wolſey in appearance, it did not cool 
his reſentment. For when the Parliament broke up, he 
Perſuaded the King to ſend Sir Thomas on an embaſſy to 
Spain, from which however that gentleman endeavoured 
to excuſe himſelf, by pleading ill health, His Majeſty 
allowed the juſineſs of his argument, and told him, that 


as 
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as he meant not to hurt him but render him ſervice, he 
would think of ſome other manner of employing his ta- 
lents: And not long after, on the death of Sir R. Wing- 
field, Sir Thomas was appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaſter, though that was the King's perſonal 
patrimony. At the ſame time he was admitted into ſo 
high a degree of favour with the King, that his Majeſty 
ſometimes went to his houſe at Chelſea, without previous 
notice, in order to enjoy the pleaſure of his converſation 
on common affairs. \ 

On one of theſe occaſions, when the King had paid 
him an unexpected viſit to dinner, he walked with him 
afterwards near an hour in the garden, with his arm round 
Sir Thomas's neck. When his Majcſty was gone, Mr. 
Roper, a ſon-in-law of Sir Thomas, obſerved how happy 
he was, to enjoy the favour of his Sovereign in ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a manner. To which Sir Thomas replied, * I 
% thank our Lord, ſon Roper, I find his Grace to be my 
very good maſter indeed, and I believe that he favours 
& me as much as any ſubje within this kingdom. But yet 
4 J muſt tell thee, ſon, that J l ave no cauſe to be proud 
« of it: for if my head would win him a caſtle in France 
« (with the King of which country he was then at war) he 
% would not fail to have it ſtruck off my ſhoulders.” A 
reply, from which it appears, that Sir Thomas well knew 
his Grace to be a villain. * 

Of all Henry's ſervants and favourites, none was treated 
with more kindneſs and reſpect by the King than Sir 
Thomas More: yet none ſo well preſerved his independ- 


_ or was leſs ſolicitous to enjoy the ſmiles of his So- 
| vercign. 
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vereign. Of this the freedom with which he delivered 
his opinion, on the unlawfulneſs of his marriage, is a 
ſtriking, inſtance, His anſwer on that occaſion does the 
higheſt honour to his memory, Clark and Tonſtal, 
Biſhops of Bath and Durham, and others of the Privy. 
Council being ordered to conſult with the King on 
that ſubjet, Sir Thomas ſaid, To be plain with your 
« Grace, neither my Lord of Durham nor my Lord of 
6 Bath nor myſelf nor any ef your Privy Council, being 
« all your ſervants and greatly indebted to your good- 
« neſs, are in my judgment, proper counſellors for your 
« Grace on this point. But if you are deſirous of under- 
te ſtanding the truth, you may have counſellors, who nei- 
ether out of regard to worldly intereſt, nor through fear 
« of your princely authority, will deceive you:“ And 
then naming Jerome, Auſtin, and ſeveral more of the 
ancient tathers, he produced a ſtatement of the opinions, 
he had collected from thoſe authorities. 

This freedom did not exclude Sir Thomas from the- 
friendſhip even of*the fevere and obſtinate Henry. In | 
1526 he was ſent with Cardinal Wolſey and others, on 
a joint embaſſy to France, and in 1529 with Tonſtall, 
Biſhop of Durham, to negociate at Cambray, a peace 
between. the Emperor, the King of France, and Henry, in 
which he proved his diplomatie abilities, by procuring greater 
advantages for England than were expected. For this and 
other eminent ſervices, the King on the diſgrace of Wolſey in 
the following year, made him Chancellor ;* a favour which 


appears 
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appears the more extraordinary, as he had repeatedly de- 
clared his diſapprobation of the King's divorce, and was 
not a man likely to change ſides for a place. 

In this new craployment; Sir Thomas till farther eon- 
FORE the opinion generally entertained of his abilities in- 
tegrity and impartiality... This was rendered the more ſtrik- 
ing by the conduct of his predeceſſor Wolſ-y having been 
haughty and proud; contemptuous to people of ordinary 
rank, and inacceflible to any, without a bribe to his fervants. 
But the ſcene was now entirely reverſed ; for the new 
Chancellor was affable to all. The poorer and humbler 
his ſuitors, the more attenti ve and ready was Sir Thomas, 
to hear their cauſes and give them redreſs. | 

It is ſaid that one of his ſons-in-law Mr. Dauncey, 
found fault with him between jeſt and earneſt, for his 
great condeſcenſion, ſaying © You are. ſo ready to 
© hear every one, poor as well as rich, that there is no 
ce getting any thing under you. Whereas were you other- 
«© wiſe, ſome for friendſhip, ſome for kindred, and ſome 
for profit, would gladly have my intereſt to introduce 
% them. But now I ſhould do them wrong if I took any 
„ thing.” To which the Chancellor replied, there were 
many ways in which he could do him good, and give 
pleaſure to his friends. And be aſſured of this added 
he, upon my faith, if the. parties will call for juſtice 
« at my hands, then, though my father whom I love ſo 
„ dearly, ſtood on one fide, and the devil whom I deteſt, 
« on the other, were the cauſe good, the devil ſhould 
4% have it.“ And he actually made a dceree againſt Mr. 
Heron, another ſon-in-law, who preſuming on his fa- 
ther's 
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ther's favour and intereſt, had rejected a propoſal of 
arbitration. A circumſtance which marks the delicacy of 
the Chancellor, in not prejudging a cauſe, even where his 
neareſt connections were concerned. 

His integrity became ſtill more conſpicuous after his fall, 
even by the malice of his enemies. For at their inſtiga- 
tion, one Parnel accuſed him of receiving a bribe, for 
making a decree againſt him, and in favour of his anta- 
goniſt Vaughan, who gave him a gold cup. Sir Thomas 
confeſſed, that as the cup was brought him for a new-year's 
gift, long after the decree was made, he had not refuſed 
it. On this Sir Thomas Boleyn, then Lord Wiltſhire, 
who was the proſecutor, and who hated him for oppofing 
the King's marriage with his daughter, cried out with tri- 
umphant exultation, Lo! my Lords, did I not tell you 
&« that you ſhould find the matter true.” But Sir Thomas 
requeſted, that as they had heard with indulgence the 
firſt part of the tale, they would with equal impartiality 
attend to the remainder ; and declared, that though after 
© much ſolicitation, he had indeed received the cup, and 
« it was long after the decree was made, yet, after drink- 
ing the health of Mrs. Vaughan (who herſelf preſented 
« it to him), he had obliged her, however reluctantly, to 
„ convey it back to her huſband.” This was proved by 
witneſſes, to the great confuſion of Lord Wiltſhire and his 
other enemies. 

On another occaſion, when one Graham ſent him as 
a _new-year's gift, a beautiful gilt cup, the faſhion of 
which very much pleaſed him, he ordered one of his own, 
of more value though inferior in cleganec, to be delivered 
to 
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to the meſſenger for his maſter. Nor would he receive 
the preſent on any other condition. 

With the fame integrity, when a Mrs. Goaker pte- 
ſented him with a pair of gloves, containing £40 in angels, 
he ſaid, © Miſtreſs, fince it would be contrary to good 
«© manners not to receive your new-year's gift, I accept 
your gloves, but as for the lining, I utterly refuſe it.” 
Having executed the office of Chancellor with great 
wiſdom and integrity towards the ſpace of three years, he 
reſigned the ſeals on the r5th of May 1533, probably to 


avoid the danger of refuſing to confirm the King's di- 


vorce; a ſanction to which tranſaction, it is thought by 


ſome hiſtorians, notwithſtanding the hopeleſsneſs of the 


4 


project, was the true object of his appointment to that 


office : and therefore the mer to n ien was un 
with great reluctance. 

In that offiee no man ever acted more to the ſatisfaction 
of the people. His expedition in determining eauſes was 
no leſs remarkable than his integrity. For one day when 


he called for the next cauſe, he was anſwered that there 


were no more to be heard. - Such an event was as rare as 


the ſhutting of Janus's temple ; $ Sir Thomas ordered it to 


de entered on the record. 


About the time of his tef ignation, Sir Thomas loſt his 
father; to whom he had always behaved, and particularly 
in his laſt illneſs, with every mark of affection and filial 
piety, He was even anxious on all occafions to give him 


precedence, nopwithſtanding his own bien rank, which his 


— as eee refuſed. 
When 
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When Sir Thomas reſigned the great ſeal, he wrote an 
apology ; in which he declared, that all the revenues and 
eſtates he had by his father, with his wife, or by purchaſe, 
did not amount to £50 per annum: which, notwithſtand- 
ing the difference of value in money, and that the difficulty 
of living has augmented in proportion to the ſtupendous 
increaſe of inequality in property, muſt ftrike the reader as 
a mere bagatelle, when compared with the emoluments of 
a modern chancellor, or the gratuities for a week's plead- 
ing and conſpiring, againſt the life of an honeſt man. 

But ſo liberal was this excellent man's charity, and ſo 
great his chriſtian contempt of riches, that though he had 
held many important and lucrative offices during a ſpace 
of more than twenty. years, he- made no proviſion either 
for himſelf or his family. 

Finding therefore that after his ref ei the limited 
ſtate of his finances would not permit him to live in that 
ſplendor, which his rank had hitherto required, he retired 
to his houſe at Chelſea, diſmiſſed many of his ſervants, 
taking care firſt to provide them with places to prevent 
their being reduced to diſtreſs on his account; ſent his 
children with their reſpective families, whom he had hi- 
therto maintained in patriarchal tile, to their own houſes, 
and ſpent his time after their removal, in ſtudy and devo- 
tion, on an income which at moſt, little exceeded J. too per 
ann. He reſolved never more to engage in public buſineſs, 
but to enjoy in tranquility the ſweets of domeſtic happi- 
nefs, if the eruel and fickle tyrant, at whoſe will he held 
the tenure of his life and all its conveniences, would gra- 
cioufly permit, him, whoſe friendſhip he had once culti. 

Vor. III. * : vated, 
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vated, to enjoy the uncertain good, in folitary and ſcanty 


obſcurity, For he felt ſome preſages of the coming ſtorm, 
and knowing the deſpot to be a villain, he expected to be 
treated with rigor, and prepared himſelf with pious reſig- 
nation, to meet the fate he had often foretold would de. 
ſtroy him. 

The coronation of Fat Boleyn was 1 fixed for the 3ſt 


8 of May 1533, a fortnight after the reſignation of the 
chancellor, to whom a ſuceeflor was appointed on the 


twentieth day. Sir Thomas More was invited to be pre- 
fent at the ceremony : but this he declined, as he had not 
altered his opinion reſpedting the illegality of queen Ca- 
therine's divorce. His ſanction was even deemed of great 
importance, though reduced to a private ſtation, Yet 
although various means were uſed to procure it, they all 
proved equally ineffectual. In the following parliament 
therefore, a bill was. brought into the houſe of lords, at- 


tainting him together with Biſhop Fiſher and ſome others, 


of miſpriſion of treaſon, for encouraging Elizabeth Bar- 
ton the nun or holy maid of Kent, a pretended propheteſs, 
in her treaſonable practices. This woman having her 
reaſon at times diſordered by hyſterics, and then uttering 
ſtrange ſpeeches, was ſuppoſed to be inſpired; and in con- 
ſequence of that reputation, was made an inſtrument by 
a deſigniag vicar, of declaiming againſt the king's di- 
vorce, and threatening his counſellors. But. Sir Thomas's 
innocence was ſo apparent, that they were obliged to ſtrike 
out his name from the bill. 

Several other accuſations at eroundleſs, were fa- 


brieated with no better ſucceſs. At length the act which 


indirectly 
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jndiredly gave the ſuprematy to the king, and which paſſed 
in March 1534, was made the inſtrument of impriſoning 
Sir Thomas, as ſome acts of the next ſeſſions were of ſa- 
crificing his life. The oath required by that ſtatute, was 
tendered to Sir Thomas about a month after the bill 
paſſed, and was refuſed; Upon which, he was firſt put 
in cuſtody of the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and four days 
after, on a ſecond refuſal, committed to the Tower. 

Sir Thomas was the moſt unlikely man in the world to 
take this oath, He was bigoted to tlie religion of his fa- 
thers, but his attachment did not ariſe from mere hereditary 
cretulity. For he was a virtuous good man, and by ſuch 
men religious prejudices are the laſt to be abandoned. As 
a catholic he muſt have believed, that the very eſſence of a 
religion which demands a, head, admits of no other than 
the lawful head the pope. Had he profeſſed that ſimple 
and rational religion which Jeſus taught, he would per- 
haps have equally refuſed the oath, and aſſerted that no 
true chriſtian could properly take it, or that the firſt prin« 
ciples of that religion marked ſuch a claim with impoſture; 
That a king ſhould be the head of a certain incorporated 
body of men, in black and white dreſſes, calling them- 
ſelves the church, and performing maſonic rites and futi- 
lities in the face of the moſt high God, he might allow. 
But to take an oath of this, might ſtill appear to him, a 
ſanction tending to perpetuate a ſyſtem, whoſe object was 
to deceive and enſlave the people; and no religicus man, 
whether proteſtant, catholic, or true chriſtian, who 
viewed the ſubject in this light, could voluntarily ſubmit 
thus to violate his conſcience. To lcave Henry in quiet 
'b 2 poſſeſſion 
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pofſefiic on of theſe TER if rights they were, might be 
prudent, in one who delighted not to contend, with ſupe- 
rior force, but every reaſonable man, might at leaſt expect 
to THINK for himſelf. His conduct therefore is beſt ac. 
counted for, by his conſidering the act of parliament on 
which he was convicted, like many other bills which 
thoſe tyrants procured, who have made as it were a chaſm 
in the hiſtory of a free and happy people, as an Act of 
Parliament to deſtroy the liberty of thought. _ 

Nothing can ſo well illuſtrate the ideas, likely to be en- 
tertained by ſo great a luminary of the law, as a recol- 
lection of the manner, in which Henry firſt acquired the 
diſputed title. | 

Wolſey had been accuſed by the attorney. general, of 
having violated the ftatute of proviſors and premunire, by 
acting as legate under the authority of the Pope, and diſ- 
poſing of ſeveral benefices in that capacity. In conſe- 
quence of this conduct, all thoſe who had acknowledged 
his authority and appeared in his courts, were equally 
guilty. Thus the whole body of the clergy, by obeying 
him as legate, had become liable to that ſpecies of out- 
lawry which this ſtatute enacts. The king therefore cun- 
ningly obtained the ſanQjon of the convocation to his di- 
vorce, before he availed himſelf of that act to oppreſs and 
degrade . them. His grand but concealed object was to 
make them acknowledge his ſupremiacy. For however 
prompt that body has ever been to follow the ſpirit of a 
court, they have ever ſhewn a greater partiality for that 
of Rome than any other : a partiality which Henry 


wiſhed to transfer to his own, "The inditment was brought 
in 
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in the court of king's bench j and though it was pleaded 
that the king had himſelf gonnived at the cardinal's pro- 
ceedings, the juſtice of their arguments, did not prevent 
judgment being given in favor of the tyrant, "They were 
put out of the protection of the law, and ſubjedted to all 
the-pains' and penalties of præmunire. The clergy, con- 
ſeious that the people could not then be excited to re- 
venge their cauſe, and having no hopes of aſſiſtance from 
the pope who deſpaired of recovering his influence in 
England, determined to take the oppoſite part, and be re- 
conciled with their oppreſſor. The e nvoeation therefore 
of Canterbury, came to a reſolution, to offer the king 
{100,000 for a pardon; and appointed a committee to 
draw up an act of convocation, called letters patent, for 
that purpoſe. That paper ſtated the motive of the preſent, 
to be 1ſt, the great merit of the king; 2d. gratitude for 
his ſervices to the Catholic church, both by his pen and his 
ſword ; 3d. his zeal againſt the Lutherans, who were la- 
bouring to deſtroy the church of England, of which the 
clergy acknowledged the king ſole protector and ſupreme head : 
and laſtly their hopes of obtaining his pardon. 

. The, clauſe. relative to the ſupremacy, was ſurrepti- 
tivuſly inſerted by the contrivanee of Henry. And when 
it was objected. to as an inadvertent piece of flattery lead- 
ing to conſequences unforeſeen by the committee, his 
creatures had the effrontery to aſſert, that it could not be 
expunged by a formal reſolution, without diſpleaſing the 
king: an aſſertion confirmed the next day from the court 
icſelf by Mr. Secretary, Cromwell and others of the privy 


council, who. attended the convocation for that purpoſe, 
{1 b 3 and 
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and informed the houſe that the king would confider thoſs 
who oppoſed it, as diſaffected ſeditious perſons. 

The York convocation gave a ſimilar preſent of 
£18,000. But having omitted the title conveyed i in the 
other, they were given to underſtand their preſent would 
not be accepted without it: on which a fimilar clauſe was 
inſerted. The ſame creatures of the court alſo contrived, 
5 that the firſt mentioned act ſhould contain a promiſe, not 
to make any conflitution without the king's licence; and 
this alſo was inſerted in that of the York convocation. 

The Pope having promiſed to refer Henry s affair to be 
decided at Cambray, by perſons to whom the king ſhould 
have no reafon to object, the Biſhop of Paris who aRed 
as mediator, fixed the day for the return of the courier, 
in order to put the bulineſs more compleatly in train, 
But the Emperor's agents were ſo deſirous of creating dif- 
ferences between the Pope and Henry, and intrigued ſo effee- 
tually with the former, by threats as well as promiſes, that 
although he had at firſt replied that his word was paſſed, 
he was induced to agree that if the courier did not return 
on the day appointed, he ſhould conſider himſelf liberated 
from his promiſe. By the fame intrigues he was prevailed 
on, to refuſe the delay of fix days requeſted by the Biſhop 
of Paris; and to tranſact in one ſingle feſſion, what ufually 
required three conſiſtories. He ordered the king again to 
receive his wife, and denounced againſt him eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures in caſe of difobedicnce. 

This fenrence. whether conformable or r adverſe to the 
king s inclination, facilitated the act of Parliament he 
iſhed to obtain, "ThE ſtatute which ultimately aboliſhed 

the 


the papal authority and indirectly conferred the ſupre- 
macy, conſiſted of ſeveral articles.* 1. It aboliſhed the. 
annates, a tax conſiſting of the firſt year's revenue of every 
benefice, the whole of which after each preſentation or 
tranſlation, was ſent out of the country and paid to the 
Pope. 2d. That Biſhops ſhould not be preſented by the 
Pope, but elected by conge d'elire from the crown ; and 
that if the election ſhould not be made within twelve days 
after the licence, the choice ſhould belong to the king; 
by which means he was enabled abſolutely to dictate 
what choice ſhould be made ; as it was improbable that 
the chapter ſhould be unanimous, in oppoſing the will of 
their ſupreme head.. 3d. Peter-pence, bulls, difpenſa- 
tions, and all delegated authorities from Rome, were abo- 
liſhed; and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury authorized to 
grant diſpenſations, provided part of the maney was paid to 


the king. Ath. The king's marriage with Catherine was 


annulled, notwithſtanding any diſpenſation to the con- 
trary : and far from ſubjecting the act of the people's de- 
legates to the ſanction of their Sovereign the nation, it en- 
acted that all the king's ſubjefs without diſtinct ion, ſhould 
ſwear to obſerve and maintain the contents of this act. 
After which followed a liſt of the marriages to be held 
as forbidden by the law of God, including that of a bro- 
ther's widow. 


The whole parliament immediately took the oath, and 


* It paſſed in March 1534, on the zoth of which month the ſeſſion con- 
Juded. 
FT This has ſince been improved by his Majeſty's recommending a Biſhop, 
ya he gives the congt d'Elhe. 
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the king ſerit commiſſioners throughout the kingdom, tg 
exact it of all his ſubjects. | 

The oath for the clergy was to this effect. To be faith- 
ful to the king, the queen, their heirs, and ſucceſſors ; 
to acknowledge the king as ſupreme head of the church 
of England; that the Biſhop of Rome has no more 
juriſdiction than any other Biſhop whatever; ſincerely to 
preach doctrines conformable to the ſeriptures; and pray 
firſt for the king as ſupreme head of the church of Eng- 
land, next for the queen and her ile, and then for tlie 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
_ When: the oath was tendered to Sir Thomas, he re- 
plied, That he would blame neither thoſe who had 
made the af, nor thoſe who had taken the oath ; but for 
his own part, though. he was willing to ſwear to the ſuc- 
ceſſion in a form of his own drawing, yet the oath which 
was offered was ſo worded, that his conſcience revolt- 
ed againſt it, and he could not take it with ſafety to 
his ſoul.” He offered however to ſwear to the ſucceſſion 
in the iſſue of the preſent” marriage, becauſe he thought 
that, within the power of Parliament. Upon which Mr. 
Secretary Cromwell, who had a ſtrong friendſhip for Sir 
Thomas, and foreſaw the conſequences of his refuſing the 
oath in the form required, proteſted, ** that he had rather 
his only ſon ſhould have loſt his head, than that Sir 
Thomas More ſhould refuſe to ſwear to the ſucceſſion.” 
| Cranmer alſo in a letter to Mr. Secretary Cromwell, car- 
neſtly preſſed him to accept the oath of More and Fiſher, 
in the form they propoſed. For if they once ſwore to 
the ſucceſſion, it would quiet the nation ; as all other 


perſons would ſubmit to the judgment of thoſe great and 
reſpectable characters. But this excellent advice was not 
complied with. 

In conſequence of this refuſal, Sir Thomas was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Abbot ot Weſtminſter for 
four days; during which the king and his council deli- 
berated, what courſe it was beſt to purſue. Several me- 
thods were propoſed, but Henry would liſten to none of 
them ; and at laſt Sir Thomas was ſent to the Tower, and 
indicted on the ſtatutes. 

Early in the next ſeſſion of 333 which began 
on the 23d of November in the ſame year 1534, Henry 
knowing that the people was on his ſide in throw ing off the 
Roman yoke, had ſeveral acts paſſed to compleat the work. 
The firſt of theſe confirmed the title of ſupreme head of 
the church of England, which he held as yet only by the 
ſurreptitious and tyrannical inſertion of it by his creatures 
in the act of convocation, He purſued indeed nearly the 
ſame conduct now ; for to make a ſhow of not having 
procured the act himſelf, he ſuggeſted ſeveral ſcruples to, 
his council and to ſome of the Biſhops ; but preſently ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be convinced, and afterwards, to uſe the 
expreſſion of Rapin, made good uſe of his new title and 
prerogatives. 

Another act made it ene to ſpeak, write, or imagine, 
any thing agaihſt the king or queen. A third annulled 
ſanQuaries in caſes of treaſon. A fourth preſcribed a 
form for the oath of ſucceſſion. A fifth gave the annates or 
| erf year's revenue of benefices, and one tenth of all ſucceeding 
| * ta the king. A ſixth eſtabliſhed twenty-five ſuffragan | 
biſhops, 
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Biſhops, or Chorepiſcopi, according to the primitive uſe 
and phraſeology of the church, ane to each dioceſan 
biſhop. And laſtly the fatal act, condemning Fiſher 
Biſhop of Rocheſter® and Sir Thomas More to perpetual 
impriſonment, and confiſcating all their eſtates, for refuſing 
the oath preſcribed by an act of the former ſeſſion. The 
| King indeed ſeems to have had a particular hatred to thoſe 
worthy characters; for though he granted a general pardon, 
he excepted theſe two, becauſe they were honeft men, and 
their very exiſtence was nqompatibic with his ann 
views. 

- The WES of the tyrant was s ſo malignant, that he 
not only employed the agency of crown-lawyers, but it 
even appears that he had given inſtructions, concerning 
the mannerin which Sir Thomas was to be treated, during 
his confinement. For the lieutenant of the Tower, having 
formerly received ſome obligations from More, apologized, 
that he could not accommodate him as he wiſhed, without 
incurring the king's diſpleaſure. To which the latter re- 
plied, ** Maſter lieutenant, whenever I find fault with 
« the entertainment you provide for me, do you turn me out 
« of doors.” And it alſo appears that he was denied the uſe 
of pen ink and paper, For he wrote with a coal, a very 
few lines to his favourite daughter Mrs. Roper, and men- 
fioned at the end of it his want of paper to write more. 
This and ſeveral ſamples of Sir Thomas' s talent for poetry, 


„ The lord Chancellor, the Duke of Norfolk, and ſome other lords, fat 


with the Judges by a commiſſion of oyer and teminer, on the trial of Fiſher, _ | 


whoſe death was ſuppoſed to be haſtened by the Pope's ſending him a Cardi- 


| 2 5 2 and diſtinguiming him by the title of Cardinal of Cardinals. 
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may be 15 in Johnſon” s Hiſtory of the Engliſh Language, 
* to the folio edition of his Dietionary. 

While in confinement, the ſolicitor-general, Rich, was 
ſent to confer, or rather to tamper with him. But though 
he was very cautious in his replies, he was inveigled to 
ſay ſomething, which as frequently happens in erown in- 
dictments, was wreſted into an aſſertion, that any queſtion 
with regard to law, which eſtabliſhed that prerogative, was 
like a two eꝗged ſword : if a man anſwered in one man- 
ner it would confound his ſoul, if in another it would de- 
ſtroy his body. This expreſſion was ſufficient for a 
ſolicitor: general to found an accuſation, and Sir Thomas 
after fifteen months impriſonment, was arraigned and 
tried at the bar of the king's-bench, for high treaſon. 

The charges contained in the inditment were theſe : 
1ſt. That the priſoner had ſtubbornly oppoſed the king's 
ſecond marriage. 2d. I hat he maliciouſly refuſed to de- 
elare his opinion of the act of ſupremacy. 3d. That he 
endeavoured to evade the force of that ſtatute, and adviſed 
Biſhop Fither by his letters, not to ſubmit to it: And 4th. 
that on his examination in the Tower, it being demanded 
whether he approved the ac of ſupremacy, he anſwered 
as above.. And theſe were laid as overt-aQts of the trea- 
fon of his heart.® 

When th attorney-general had gone dunes the charge, 
which he did in the moſt virulent manner, the Lord Chan- 
cellorſaid, © You ſee now how grievouſly you have offend- 
«ed his majeſty: neverth-lefs he is ſo mereiful, that if you 
fe will but leave your obſtinacy and change your Opinions 
; „See dalmon's Critical Review of the State Trials. 
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«we hope you may yet obtain pardon of his highneſs for 
es what is paſt,” And in this ſentiment he was ſeconded by 
the duke of Norfolk, who was More's particular friend. But 


Sir Thomas replied with much firmneſs, ., That he had 
much cauſe to thank theſe noble lords for this courteſy, 
but he beſought Almighty God, that trough his grace he 
might continue in the mind in which he then was, unto 
death. After this he proceeded to his defence. 5 

Sir Thomas did not deny the two firſt charges of this 
indi&ment.;; He allowed that he had adviſed the king 
againſt his ſecond marriage, and that he had declined 
ging his opinion on the act of ſupremacy. | he third 
was reſted: on his letters to Biſhop Fiſher ; but theſe let-. 
ters were not produced. And the fourth had no other 
ſupport, than the evidenee of the ſolicitor-general ; a teſ- 
| . of which Sir n. . diſcredited, the va · 
Iidity. ee e 

That 3 N a his defence, | 
faying that he had no malice or treaſon in, bis heart, when 
be adviſed the king againſt his ſecond marriage; but gave 


- 


| dis opinion when commanded by his majeſty, according to 


his. conſcience, and his duty; and therefore had he refuſed 
to comply with: his requeſt, his majeſty might then have 
juſtly reſented it. As to the ſecond charge, he thought 
fence was no fign'of the malice of his heart; for accord- 
ing to the civilians, he ho held his peace ſeemed to con- 
ſent. And he declared at the ſame time, he had never 
© eaſt any reflection. on the ſtatute, in the preſence of any 
man. With, regard to the third, charge, that, of mali - 
ciouſly adviſing F iſher Not to comply with the act, he de- 
r ou 


) 
fired that his letters which were ſaid to prove it, might be. 
produced: for he was confident they would acquit him, 
of having given ſuch advice. And as to the fourth arti- 
cle, the words were no reflection on the act, even had he 
ſpoken them; whereas he had ſaid nothing of that tend- 
eney. He objeRted to the evidence of the ſolieitor, on 
whoſe teſtimony he was charged with them, and appealed 
to the memory of the lords who were preſent at the con- 
ference, and who all immediately declared, that ber bear 
no ſuch words. | 
The pri ncipal evidence for the crown, was Mr. Rich, 
the ſolicitor general ; who depoſed that when he went to 
the Tower, for Sir Thomas's books and papers, he had 
a converſation with him, in which having himſelf con- 
feſſed, that no parliament could make a law, that God 
ſhould not be God, Sir Thomas replied, „No more 
« can the parliament make the king ſupreme head of the 
« church.” To this charge Sir Thomas anſwered, If I 
« were a man my lords that did not regard an oath, I need- 
« ed not at this time and in this place, as it is well known 
« to you all, to ſtand as an accuſed perſon, And if this oath, 
« Mr. Rich, which you have taken, be true, then I pray 
e that I may never ſee God in the face; which I would 
&© not ſay were it otherwiſe, to gain the whole world.” 
Upon which the ſolicitor being unable to prove his teſti- 
mony by other witneſſes, though he attempted it, that 
allegation was dropped. 
In thoſe days of ignorance, trial by jury was in crown _ 
indictments, a mere formality ; requiſite only to exonerate 


a bloody tyrant, from the odium of murdering his friend. 
60 For 
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«0 For the jury” ſays Salmon, was ſo. managed, that 
« within a quarter of an hour after they were gone out, 
* they returned with a verdiet, that the priſoner was 
„ GUILTY, of high treafon;” - 
They had no ſooner brought in this verdier, than the 
Lord Chancellor Audlcy began to pronounce the ſentence, 
But Sir Thomas ſtopped him, and ſaid © My lord, when I 
« was towards the law, the manner in ſuch caſes was toaſk 
e the priſoner before ſentence, whether he could give any 
« reaſon why judgment ſhould not proceed againſt him.” 
Upon this the chancellor aſked, what he was able to al- 
ledge. It appears that he objected in his anſwer to the 
validity of the indictment. - For whether his reaſons were 
unanſwerable, or the chancellor only fearcd, by taking the 
condemnation on himſelf, to-excite the popular indigna- 
tion, he turned to the lord chief juſtice, and aſked him aloud 
nis opinion on its validity. The chief juſtice, whoſe name 
was Fitz. james, anſwered, * My lords all, by St. Gillian 
« J muſt needs confeſs, that if the act of parliament be not 
« unlawful, then in my conſcience the indictment js not in- 
4 ſufficient.” For it is ſaid, that Sir I homas had alſo ob- 
jeQed i in arreſt of judgment, that an act of parliament coutd 
not give-the king the ſupremacy of a church, of which Eng- 
land was only a part: a ſupremacy which he ſaid none but 
heaven could confer. Immediately on the Lord Chief 
Juſtice having delivered his opinion, the Lord Chancellor 
_ faid, © Lo, my Lords, do you hear what my Lord Chief 
« Juſtice faith ; and without waiting for any reply, pro- 
ceeded to paſs ſentence, in terms too horrid to be preſented. 
to the civilized reader, and which on account of the high 
| office 


r 
office he had borne, were afterwards changed into ſimple 
decollation, except the expoſition of his head on London 
Bridge. | | 

The courtas ſoon as ſentence was pronounced, informing 
Sir Thomas, that if he had any thing further to ſay, they 
were ready to hear him, he addreſſed them in theſe 
words. © I have nothing further to ſay my lords, but 
« that like as the bleſſed apoſtle Paul, was preſent and 
« conſented to the death of Stephen, and kept their clothes 
© who ſtoned him to death, and yet be they now both twain 
« holy ſaints in heaven, and ſhall continue there friends for 
s ever, ſo I verily truſt, and ſhall therefore right heartily | 
4 pray, that though your lordſhips have now been judges 
« on earth to my condemnation, we may yet hercafter all 
«« meet together in heaven, tooureverlaſtingſalvation,.And 
© ſol pray God preſerve you all, and eſpecially my fove- 
« reign lord the king, and ſend him faithful counſellors.” 

Having thus nobly taken leave of the court, he was 
conducted from the bar to the Tower by water, with the 
axe carried before him, as was uſual after condemnation. 
But when he came to the Tower wharf, his favorite daugh- 
ter Mrs. Margaret Roper, thinking this would be the laſt 
opportunity, was waiting to ſce him. As ſoon as he ap- 
peared, ſhe burſt through the crowd and guard which ſur- 
rounded him, and having received his bleſſing on her 
knees, ſhe embraced him eagerly with a flood of tears, 
and a thouſand kiſſes of tenderneſs and affection : and her 
heart being almoſt ready to break, ſhe could only ſob out, 
© My father, oh my father!“ But even this affecting ſcene 
did not overpower his fortitude, He took her in his arms, 


and 


| 
| 
| 


(li) 
and told her ** That whatever he ſhould ſuffer, though he 


was innocent, yet it was not without the will of God, 
to whoſe bleſſed pleaſure ſhe ſhould conform her own : 
Thar the knew well enough all the ſcerets of his 
heart; and that ſhe muſt be patient for her loſs.” But 
ſcarcely had the left him, before her paſſion of grief and 
love, again irrefiſtibly impelled her to preſs through the 
crowd, and eagerly to throw her arms once more around 
his neck, and hang upon him with her embraces, ready 
to die with forrow: ' This was too much; and though he 


did not ſpeak a word, yet the tears flowed down his 
manly cheeks, till ſhe took a laſt embrace and left him. 


After a few days, one of the king's creatures made him 
a viſit, - in order to prevail on him yet to comply with his 
maſter's defire and change bis mind. Sir Thomas at 
length got rid of his repeated importunities by one of thoſe 
pleafantries, which marked his character to the laſt; «I 
have changed it” ſaid he. Theſe words the courtier car- 
ried with great exultation to the king, who would ſcarcely 
believe what he heard. In this it afterwards appeared 
that Henry was right. For Sir Thomas on being urged 


to repeat his recantation, anſwered" with a ſmile that he 


had no otherwiſe changed his mind, than “whereas he 
had intended to be ſhaved, in order to appear to the people 
as he was wont to do before his impriſonment, he was 
now fully refolved, his beard ſhould ſhare the ſame fate 
with his head.” * 
With the ſame eaſy faceriouſnels when he was informed 


| of the king's merey and pardon as it was inſolently called, 


in commuting his ſentence, he ſaid God forbid the 
«6 king 


* 


n 
i king ſhould uſe any more ſuch merey to any of my 
friends, and God preſerve: my poſterity from fuch par- 
6 dons.” 

On the 5th of July 1535, about a month after the trial, 
Mr. Pope (afterwards Sir Thomas) who was More's par- 
ticular friend, was ſent by the king very early in the 
morning, to acquaint him that he ſhould be executed that 
day at nine o'clock; and therefore that he muſt im- 
mediately prepare for death. If the king thought to 
intimidate him into compliance by ſo ſhort a notice, he loft 
his objeet ; for Sir Thomas More ſaid, „I moſt heartily 
t thank you for your good tidings. I have been much 
© bound to the king's highneſs for the benefit of his honors, 
that he has moſt bountifully beſtowed on me; yet I am 
« more bound to his grace, I do aſſure you, for putting 
© me here, where I have had convenient time and ſpace, 
« to have remembrance of my end. And, ſo help me God, 
«© moſt of all I am bound unto him, that it hath pleaſed 
© his majeſty ſo ſhortly to rid me out of the miſeries of 
“% this wretched world.” His friend then informed him 
that his majeſty's pleaſure further was, that he ſhould 
not uſe many words at his execution. To which Sir 
Thomas replied, «© You do well Mr. Pope to give me 
« warning of the king's pleaſure herein, for otherwiſe L 
* had propoſed at that time to have ſpoken ſomewhat, 
«© but nothing wherewith his grace or any others ſhould 
% have cauſe to be offended, Howbeit whatſoever I ir- 
te tended, I am ready to conform myſelf obediently to his 
te highneſs's command. And I beſeech you good Mr. 
Pope, to be a means to his majeſty that my daughter 

Vol. III. c Mar- 
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; N Margaret may be at my burial.” Mr. pope now took 
leave of his friend, with many tears and much eommiſe- 
ration: but Sir Thomas defired him to be comforted with 
the proſpect of eternal bliſs, in which they ſhould live and 
love together. And to ſhew the eaſe and quietneſs of his own 


mind, he took his urinal, and caſting his water as it is 


called, faid © I ſee no danger but that this man might 
4 live longer, if it had pleaſed the king. 
As ſoon as Mr. Pope had left him, he dreſſed himſelf 
ky in the beſ cloaths he had, that his appearance might ex- 
preſs the eaſe and complacency which he felt within. But 
the lieutenant of the. Tower objecting to this generofity, 
as the executioner was to have his cloaths, Sir Thomas 
aſſured him that were it cloth of gold, he ſhould think 
it well beſtowed, on him who was to do him ſo ſingu- 
lar a | benefit.” The lieutenant however prefſed him 
very much to change his dreſs, and as he was a friend, and 
Sir Thomas unwilling to refuſe ſo trifling a gratification, 
He put on a gown of frize, and of the little money he had 
leſt, ſent an angel to the executioner, as a token of good will. 
And now the fatal hour was come, and Sir Thomas 
was about nine o'clock brought out from the Tower for 
-execution. - His beard which he had always been ac- 
euſtomed to ſhave was then long, his cqantenance pale, 
and, ſtill a bigot to a ſuperſtitious religion, he carried in 
his hands a red eroſs, caſting his eyes _ now and then 
towards heaven. 
On his way to the place of execution, on Tower- hill, 
a woman ſuppoſed to be ſuborned by his adverſaries to 


DR. him, followed, andiealled -out that he had done 
her 
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her-a great injury when Lord Chancellor, by paſſing a n 
unjuſt decree againſt her. But he anſwered that he re- 
membered her caufe very well, and that were he again 
to give ſentence, he would confirm what he had done. 


Another woman met him with a cup of wine; but he 


refuſed it, ſaying, © that Chriſt = his paſſion, did not 
« drink wine, but gaul and vinegar.” 

When brought to the ſcaffold, it appeared ſo weak as 
not to be capable of ſuſtaining his weight. When, in his 
uſual facetious way, which he retained to the laſt, he ſaid 
to the lieutenant of the Tower who attended him, Pray 
« Sir aſſiſt me to get up: as for my coming down, let me 
ce ſhift for myſelf.” Then he knecled down, and re- 
peated the miſerere pſalm, with great fervor and devotion z 


and riſing up with undaunted firmneſs, he kiſſed the exe- 


cutioner who had begged his forgiveneſs, and ſaid “ this 


% day you will do me a greater ſervice than ever any 


& man did, Pull up your ſpirits, and be not afraid to da 
e your duty, Take heed therefore not to miſs your ſtroke, , 
& left you loſe your credit.” For his neck was very ſhort. 
When the executioner offered to cover his eyes, he ſaid 
I will cover them myſelf ;” which he immediately did, 
with a cloth he had brought for that purpoſe. Then lay- 
ing his head on the block, he bid the executioner ſtay till 
he had put aſide his beard ; * for that” ſaid he, © never 


„ was guilty of treaſon,” 


Fhus periſhed ſoon after the meridian of a virtuous 
life, the favorite companion and confidential adviſer of a 
King. Thus fatally r was the illuſive favof of a 
tyrant,” 
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te Tt is not eaſy,” ſays Salmon in his remarks on the 
| trial, 4c to conceive what there was in the charge, even 


& had it been all proved, that could amount to high trea- 
« ſon, or even to a miſdemeanor ; unleſs it be criminal, 


' not to think always as the king thinks. Very preca- 


& rjous was the life of a ſubject in this reign. Whatever 
cc the court was pleaſed to denominate treaſon, was ad- 
« judged treaſon ; and whoever the miniſtry thought fit 
4c to accuſe was found guilty. No jury or court of juſ- 
4 tice dared refuſe to convict, any man the king int1- 
% mated he would have condemned to death; and par- 
ce liament only met to execute the king's decrees. We 
© may therefore look upon this reign of Henry VIII. as 
ce the moſt tyrannical, arbitrary, and cruel, that is to be 
« met with in our annals, From this perſecution of Sir 
4 Thomas More it appears, that neither virtue, parts, 
learning, or even innocence, were any protection. This 
« great man's ſteady and perſevering virtue, was a re- 
« proach to the tyrant, who ſeemed determined to ſuffer 
e no man to live, that would not: fall down and worſhip 
« him, and change his creed as n as himſelf ſhould 

alter his mind.“ 5 
The body of Sir Thomas More was interred, firſt in ths 
chapel of St, Peter ad vincula in the” Tower, and after- 
. wards by his daughter Margaret's intervention in Chelſea 
church ; where a monument . with an Inſcription written 
by nimſelf, had been ereQed ſome time before, and is 
Trill extant. She alſo procured his head after fourteen days 
expoſition, although it was to have been thrown into the 
| Thames, 


* 
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Thames, to make room for other victims to the cruelty. 
of her father's murderer. For this ſhe was ſummoned be- 
fore the privy council, where ſhe behaved with the great- 
eſt firmneſs, and juſtified her conduct on principles of hu- 
manity and filial piety. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe was 
abſurdly and wickedly committed to priſon, though only 
for a ſhort time. At the death of this lady, the head of 
Sir Thomas, which ſhe had preſcrved with religious ve- 
neration in a box of lead, was committed with her own 
body to the grave, at St. Dunſtan's in Canterbury; and 
was ſeen ſtanding on her cofhn ſo late as the year 1715, 

when the vault of the Roper family into which ſhe had 
married, was opened. 

Sir Thomas was of a middle ine and extremely 
well proportioned. His complexion was fair, with a light 
tincture of red, and the colour of his hair was a dark 
cheſnut. He had grey eyes, and a thin beard. His coun- 
tenance was the true index of his mind, always cheerful _ 
and pleaſant, compoſed by habit into an agreeable ſmile, 
ſeemingly calculated for innocent mirth and feſtivity, rather 
than gravity or dignity. In walking, his right ſhoulder 
appeared higher than the other, but this proceeded from 
habit and not from defect. ö : 

In his'dreſs he was generally very plain ; but when the 
dignity of his office required it, he conformed to cuſtom, 
His conſtitution was generally healthy ; but towards the 
latter part of his life he was incommoded with a pain in 
his breaſt, and experienced ſome decay of ſtrength. And 
this was the pretext, on which he reſigned the office of 
Chancellor, 
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It u nnleerfaly.gllewad. that Sir Thomas was admir- 
ably killed in every branch of polite literature; and as 
Biſhop Burnet ſays, he was eſteemed one of the greateſt 
prodigies of wit and learning, that England had ever pro- 
duced: while for juſtice, contempt of money, humility, 
and true generoſity of mind, he was an example to the 2go 

in which he lived. 
There is however one blemiſh and only one, in the cha- 
racter of More, which every lover of humanity muſt la- 
ment. I mean his adopting the ſuperſtitious and tyranni- 
cal idea of forcing men into his own way of thinking, and bis 
perſecuting even to eruelty thoſe who appeared guilty of op- 
poſing what he conceived to be the true religion, For when 
we compare the character of that age (certainly more re- 
Axidus than ours) with, the preſent enlightened. period, 
and ſee the equal right. of thinking violated by a man of 
otherwiſe unblemiſhed virtue, we muſt ſurely. perceive, 
how much we miſtake the character of that idol we 
adore and honor under the name of religion. For if there 


ever exiſted a religious man, More was certainly one. He 


built a ſummer-houſe, library, and chapel, at ſome diſtance 
from his manfion, whither beſides a kind, of morning and 
evening ſervice performed with his family i in the houſe, he 
uſed frequently to retire even from them; and on Fri- 
day ſpent the whole day there. He alſo wrote ſeveral 
books in a very virulent ſtile, in defence of the Romiſn faith, 
and in oppoſition to the new church ſyſtem, And theſe 
works were ſo grateful to the Engliſh clergy, that judging 
by thetr. own feelings that money was the only object with. | 
Sir Thomas, oy * voted him i in full convo- 
| | cation, 
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cation; a preſent of four or five thouſand pounds, s raiſed 
by a general contribution ; with which three Biſhops were 
deputed to wait upon him. But he replied, © It is no 
« ſmall comfort to me, that ſuch wiſe and learned men 
« ſo well accepted of my works, but I never will receive 
te any reward for them but at the hand of God.“ Upon 
this the Riſhops aſked leave to preſent the money to his 
family: but he anſwered, ** Not ſo indeed my lords. I had 
« rather ſee it caſt into the Thames, than that I, or any 
« of mine ſhould have any of it. For though your lord- 
4 ſhips' offer is very friendly and honorable'to me, yet I 
ei ſet ſo much by my pleaſure, and ſo little by my profit, 
« that in good faith I would not for a much larger ſum, 
« have loſt the reſt of ſo many nights as were ſpent on 
e theſe writings. And yet I wiſh, upon condition that all 
4 herefies were ſuppreſſed, that all my books were burnt 
« and my labor entirely loft.” This anſwer ſurpriſed the 
Biſhops. They withdrew however with apparent re- 
luQance, and reſtored the money to the ſubſcribers. 

The praiſe of ſuch a body declines however in value 
in proportion to the improvement of reaſon. © Sir 
«© Thomas as Burnet very truly remarks was a very prieft 
« in matters of religion.“ For if we rely on that writer's 
authority, like a prieſt he wrote, and like a prieſt he perſe- 
euted. Few inquiſitors ſays Hume, have been guilty of 
greater violence in their proſecution of hereſy. Though 
adorned with the gentleſt manners as well as the pureſt in- 
tegrity, he carried to the utmoſt height his averſion to he- 


2 Equal to 30, Ol. at this day. Wh. 
C 4 .- terodoxy» 
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terodoxy. And James Bainham in particular. a gentle- 
man of the Temple, experienced from him the greateſt ſe- 
verity. Bainham, accuſed of favoring the new opinions, 
was carried to More's houſe, and having refuſed to diſcover 


his accomplices, the chancellor, © by an act of authority” 


ordered him to be whipped in his preſence, and after- 
wards ſent him to the Tower, where he himſelf ſaw him 
put to the torture. The unbanpy gentleman overcome by 


all theſe ſeverities, abjured his opinions: but feeling after- 


wards the deepeſt compunction for his apoſtacy, openly re- 


turned to his former tenets, and even courted the crown of 
' martyrdom. He was therefore condemned as an obſtinate 


and relapſed heretic, and was burned in Smithfield.” 


The ſpirit of the times was ſuch, as Mr. Hume pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that “many were brought into the 
6 Biſhops | courts, for offences which appear trivial, but 


4. which were regardęd as ſymbols of the party: ſome for 


« teaching their children the Lord's. prayer in Engliſh, 


« Others for. reading the New Teſtament i in that language 


« or for ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. To harbour the 


cc perſecuted preachers, to neglect the faſts of the church, 
« to declaim againſt the vices of the clergy, were 2 
ac offences. Si 


The account given by Repin of Sir Thomas' O conduct 


in chis reſpect i is in ſubſtance as follows: 


After Wolſey's diſgrace, Sir Thomas More being made 
ehaneellor, perſuaded the king that what moſt injured 


him at t the court of Rome, was a report of his favouring 


tze. ſupporters of the new opinions; and that the only.. 


Yay * remove this prejudice, was to demonſtrate his zeal 
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for the church. Henry therefore agreed to order the laws 
againſt heretics and their books to be rigorouſly executed. 
And ſeveral copies of Tindal's tranſlation of the Bible, 
. the importation of which and of all other heretical books 
was very ſtrictly prohibited, having been diſcovered by the. 
Biſhop of London, he had them publicly burnt by the 
hangman : from which, it appears, many people in- 
ferred, that the ſcriptures were contrary to the religion ge- 
nerally profe ſſed.* | 

«© While More was chancellor” ſays Rapin, © he ſpared 
no pains utterly to deſtroy thoſe who embraced the Refor- 
mation. But at length the king finding it his intereſt to keep, 
fair with the German Proteſtants, put a ſtop to More's 
perſecution.” An expreſſion which confirms the other- 
' wiſe ſuſpicious account of Burnet. | 

Sir Thomas indeed had condemned this eonduct before 
he was himſelf in power. For he ſays in his Eutopia, 
« that this people allows liberty of conſcience, and does 
not force their religion on any one; that they do not pre- 
vent a ſober inquiry into truth, nor uſe any violence on 
account of a difference of belief.” 

Thus has religion always had for its principal object to 
Tory the progreſs of reaſon ; for it has always been em- 


* It is pleaſant to obſerve, how much the Biſhop contributed in various 
ways to ſtrengthen the very cauſe he oppoſed, by ordering all the re- 
maining copies of that work from Antwerp, and having them burnt in Cheap- 
fide, This was the occaſion of a new edition being printed the next year, 
when the publiſher's friend and ſupporter Conſtantine, on being aſked by the 
Chancellor what was the cauſe of ſo rapid a fale, anſwered that the Biſhop of 
London occaßoned i, by having bought up the lat half of the former im- 


preſſſon. 
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mode of action of which reaſon, progreſſive reaſon, is di- 
rectly the reverſe. 


+ 'The expreſſions indeed of the biſtoriati of thoſe times 


_ - me exceedingly remarkable. They ſeem to write as if 


they were ſpeaking of the preſent period; but their lan- 


guage is equally applicable to any other point in the hiſtory 
of the world, from the days of Anaxagoras or Socrates, 


don to the once new morality of Jeſus Chriſt : from the 


- days of Copernicus, the'perſecuted reviver of Plato's opi- 
non concerning the rotundity of the earth and the exiſtence 
of Antipodes, to the new but Chriſtian, the Gallic but 
. once Britiſh doctrine, of equal rights. 

Mere any one to write a hiſtory of the progreſs of phi- 
lofophy or of the advancement of the rational faculty, 
he would do little more than relate a long ſeries of fimilar 
contefts, between the new and the old opinions, between the 
light of reaſon and philanthropy and the darkneſs of ſu- 
e and ſla very. 


The facts we . ate ſuch as it is un- 


Pc to relate, particularly of a man whom every. one 
takes a pleaſure to love; a man whoſe life we can ſcarcely 
peruſe, without contracting as it were a perſonal friendſhip 
and acquaintance, with that amiable patriot and friend of 
mankind. But as fuch characters as that ot Sir Tho- 
mas More are rare, ſo theſe blemiſhes can produce no 
other feelings in the philanthropic breaſt, than an abſo- 
lite conviction accompanied with deep regret, that reli- 
gion when ſupportcd by the ſtate, does really lead to 
bonlequenees, Yearly and . immoral ; — perhaps it 

, does 
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does ſo in the direct proportion of the general innocenee 
and virtuous tenor of the character. It corrupts the 
heart and eſtranges man from his brother. 


Were this fact diſputed, we might in > ecitais point 
of view aſſert, that we have an inſtance on record, of an 


almoſt perfect character contaminated and rendered im- 
moral, nay even criminal, by that principle of ſuperſtition, 
which we are too apt to honor with the name of religion. 
And Sir Thomas More though he might be ſaid 
« Nil conſcire ſibi, nulla f. cup 
would by no means appear | 
« Integer vite, ſcelerisque purus.t” 

But peace to his manes; for he fell a victim to that very 
ſpirit, which conſtituted the only fault, W 
mies can attribute to his excellent heart. 

Another perhaps equally ill founded accufatiorf againſt 
him, is that he affected ſingularity: but this ſeems to be 
only the envious cavilling, of thoſe who did not equal 
him in the fingularity of his virtue, or who had not the 
ſame taſte for demeſtic retirement, and the ſame attach - 
ment to the remote branches of their family. 
| The facetious turn of his mind was cenſured by Lord 
Herbert, and even by Eraſmus ; who calls him another 
Demoeritus. Mr. Addiſon however wrote his apology, 
and very juſtly aſſerted, that More's facetiouſneſs conti- 
nuing to the laſt moment of his life, was a proof of his 
perfect innocence. ** He ſaw. nothing in death, ſays 
that writer, to put him out of his ge are 


lis tray be rendered, 
A e 


Ot ſpotleſs life, and pure unſullied fame. 
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Theſe objections to an innocent turn of mind, bring to 
my recollection the reply of a lady with whom I had the 
© happineſs to be acquainted, and who retained her uſual 
equanimity and pleaſantnefs, even when her huſband's 
misfortunes had deprived her of every ſupport, but that 
of good ſpirits. ' This reſpectable but unfortunate lady, 
in anſwer to the cavils of thoſe, who diſapproved her not 
aſſuming an artificial weak dejection of countenance, ſaid 
it was very hard, hen ſhe had loſt all without any fault 
of her own, that they ſhould wiſh alſo to agen her of 
that internal conſolation. 

Indeed Sir Thomas beſt made his own ray by 
turning the charge into good-natured ridicule, when he 
ſays in his letter to Peter Giles, Some are ſo ſour, they 
« can allow no jeſts, and are as much afraid of any 
«« thing gay and lively, as a man bit with a mad ”m_ is 
4 of water.” | 

An anſwer perhaps nil more in aid may be taken - 
ftom the laſt chapter of the Eutopia, (page 124) where 

the author ſpeaks of death. They believe certainly 
« and ſurely,” ſays he, © that man's bliſs ſhall be ſo 
great, that they do mourn every man's ſickneſs, but 
4 no man's death; unleſs; it be one whom they ſee de- 


4 part from his life, carefully and againſt his will. For 


this they take for a very evil token, as if the ſoul being in 
« deſpair, and vexed in conſcience through ſome privy and 
« ſeeret forefeeling of the puniſhment now at hand, were 
«afraid tovdepart. They therefore that ſee. this kind of 
death, do abhor it, and them that ſo die, they bury with ſor- 
$ row and filence, Contrari wiſe all they that depart mer- 
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« rily and full of good hope, for them no man mourneth, 
« but followeth the hearſe with joyful ſinging. — When they 
« be come home, they rehearſe his virtuous manners and his 
good deeds; but no part of his life is ſo oft or ſo _ 
«talked of, as his merry death.” 

Sir Thomas it ſeems was alſo a patron of the polite arts. 
For Hans Holbein being recommended to him by a let-. 
ter from Eraſmus, during his chancellorſhip, Sir T homas 
received him at his houſe, and entertained him till he had 
painted all his family ; and then taking occaſion to ſhew 
his pieces to the king, Henry was ſo ſtruck with their exe- 


cution, that he aſked Sir Thomas if ſuch an artiſt was 


alive, and could be procured for money. Upon which 
Holbein was introduced to his Majeſty, and immediately 
taken into the king's ſervice, . till he died of the plague in 
1554. 

The talents and virtues of Sir Thomas More, pro- 
cured him not only the treacherous attentions and perfidi . 
ous favour of a king, but what is of infinitely more real 
and permanent value, the heartfelt eſteem and friendſhip, 
of the greateſt luminaries of learning among his cotempo- 
raries ; and particularly that of the immortal Eraſmus. 

Sir Thomas had by his firſt wife three daughters and 
one ſon, who all ſurvived him. The three daughters com- 
ing firſt, and his wife being very deſirous of a boy, ſhe 
had one at laſt, who was almoſt an idiot. Upon which 
Sir Thomas ſaid, „ ſhe had prayed ſo long for a boy, 
* that ſhe had now one who would continue a boy as long 
as he lived.” He gave him however all the advan- 


ages of a liberal education, by which his natural abilities 


Mere 


: were randy improved. After the death of his father, 
| he alſo was committed to the Tower, and condemned, 


_ the age of twenty the married William Roper Eſq. of 
+ Welhall in Kent, whoſe life of Sir Thomas More was 
— publiſhed by Mr. Hearne at Oxford in 1716. This mar- 
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for refuſing the fame oath of ſupremacy. But though he 
was afterwards pardoned and reſtored to liberty, he did 
WY ſurvive the period of his imprifonment, 
The amiable character of his eldeſt daughter Mar- 
8 is happily drawn both by Addiſon and Wal. 
pole; and ſome account of her life has been given 
by Ballard in his Memoirs of Learned Ladies. At 


riage gave infinite fatisfaQion to Sir Thomas, of whoſe 


-parental affection Mrs. Roper ſeems to have been the 


deareſt object: a preference which is evinced by the 
whole tenor of their hiſtory, and was more particularly 
marked in his letters to his daughter. In an age when the 
graces of the mind were regarded as an eſſential object in 


female education, ſhe was moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 


by her learning, and particularly by. her knowledge of 
Eatin arid Greek : but the beauty and force of her filial 


| piety, -refleQs even a fuperior luſtre on this accompliſhed 


woman. There is more than one paſſage in her life ſays 


Mr. Hayley, in the notes on his epiſtle to a painter, which 


would furniſh an admirable ſubje& for the pencil ; and 
her interview with her father on his return to the Tower, 
is mentioned as ſuch-by Mr. Walpole in his Anecdotes of 
painting: where he mentions the remains of the family 


of More, as then refiding at Earnborough in Yorkſhire. 


vo ——— 


10 the muſe of Hayly has choſen a different ſcene : and 
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with the licence which as Horace ſays is allowed to both 
the ſiſter arts, has introduced into the preſence of the coun- 
eil, that head whoſe dictates it had once ſo much reſpected. 
Shall Roman charity for ever ſhare, 
Thro? every various ſchool each painter's care, 
And Britain ſtill her bright examples hide, 
Of female glory and of filial pride ? 
Inſtruct our eyes, my Romney, to adore, 
Th? heroic daughter of the virtuous More: 
Reſolved to ſave, or in the attempt expire, 
The precious relicks of her martyr'd fire, 
Before the cruel council let her ſtand, 
Preſs the dear ghaſtly head with pitying hand, 
And plead, while bigotry itſelf grows mild, 
Ihe ſacred duties of a grateful child. 

The life of Sir Thomas More and his reverſe of fortune, 
Have alſo been choſen as a ſubject for a tragedy, by the 
elegant pen of Mr. James Hurdis, Profefforof Poctry at Ox- 
ford; where although more events are concentrated with- 
in the ſpace of a day, than probability will readily admit, 
this lioence of the poet has enabled him confiderably to 
heighten the cataſtrophe of his play. 

Sir Thomas was the author of various works, of which 
the firſt volume of the Athene Oxonienſes contains a ca- 


talogue. But his Eutepia (de optimo reipublice ſtatu de- 
qua nova Inſula Utopia &c.) is the only work which has 


ſurvived in the eſteem of the world; the reſt being ehicf- 


ly of a polemic nature. His anſwer to Luther has only 
gained him the credit, of having the beſt knack of any 
man in Europe, of giving men bad names in good Latin. 


His Engliſh works were eollected and publiſhed by order 
| | of 
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of Quiet Mary, in 1559, his Latin at Bafil i in . and 
n! s 


Nie en the office of Chancellor, referring to page xvi. 


LEE LEE 


Tt is a fact not ſufficiently attended to by hiſtorians, 
that throughout that ſyſtem of political ſuperſtition which 
_ preceded the reformation, and which like every other con- 
nection between church and fate, is too often confounded 
with true chriſtianity, the office of chancellor was in a 
great meaſure, monopolized by the church, and uſually 
given to a cardinal or biſhop. Fortunately it was 
among the leſſer changes of that revolution, that the 
church was no longer to hold an undi vided ſway}, and 
dictate. in a branch of our juriſprudence, which doubtleſs | 
through ſuperſtitious motives, was moſt free from the re- 
ſtraigt of precedent, or the troubleſome preciſion of the 
Pg law courts. __ 1 

This change however is to be attributed to the fame 
ſelfiſh motives, as all the others that produeed what is 
called the reformation. For Sir Thomas More was pro- 
- mated to this high office, not becauſe. he was a? layman. or 
an boneſt man, but becauſe the king expected his aſſiſt-⸗ 
ance. in his own anti- eceleſiaſtical matrimonial views. 
Whether the union of church and law like that of church 
ang ſtate, gave riſe to the glorious uncertainty, or the L 


| lugrative delay of that tedious court, may be diſputed : 


* Authorities e- Roper's life of More in the Brit. Muſeum, a 
| Nej,70, 30. Hoddeſdon's life of More. Dr. Warner's ditto, Biog, Brit an. Jartin's 
ij fe of Site Burnet” 8 N of the Reformation. Burnet's life of More. Sal- 
mon's review of tate trials. Rapin, Hume, Herbert. Johr on s hiſt. of th: 


Englich languagez prefixed to his dictionary. Ballard's mem. of learned Hadies. , 
br rn 
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but the right and title of the chancellor to be keeper of 


the king's conſcience, as ho ſtill continues in virtue of 
his office, clearly takes its ſource in that union, and would 


confirm the credibility of theſe facts, even without further 


hiſtorical inveſtigation. 

But on ſo intereſting a ſubje&, we . ought not to ſatisfy 
ourſelves, without conſulting the moſt indifputable autho- 
rities. 

Sir William Blackſtone obſerves, from Sir Edward 
Coke's Inftitutes,®. that the Lord Chancellor is ſo 
named à cancellends, from cancelling the king's letters pa- 
tent when granted contrary to law, which is the higheſt 
point of his juriſdiction. But diſtruſting it ſhould ſeem, 
the etymon he had juſt adduced, he proceeds to in- 
form us, that both ** the office: and name of Chancel- 
lor, however derived, was certainly known to the courts 
of the Roman. Emperors ; where it ſeems originally to 
have fignified a chief ſcribe or ſecretary, who was after- 


- wards inveſted with ſeveral judicial powers, and a general 


ſuperintendence over the other officers of the prince. 


From the Roman Empire it paſſed to the Roman Church, 
ever emulous of imperial ſtate, Thus every Biſhop. 


has to this day his chancellor, the principal judge of his 
conſitory 3 and among the modern kingdoms of Europe 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of that empire, almoſt every ſtate 
has preſerved its chancellor, with different juriſdictions 
and dignities according to their various conſtitutions.” . 
The comprehenſive and almoſt abſolute authority and 
juriſdiction of the Chancellor, appear from the ſame wri- 
® Inſt. vol. IV, p. 88. + Comment. vol, III. c. 4. 
Vor. III. a E ters 
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e's df nnen it is obſervable, that 

& be the ſuperviſion of alt charters and public inſtru- 
ments "of the crown. He becomes alfo, without writ or 
patent,” (i, e. by the mere "delivery of the ſeals) 4 an 
officer of the greateſt weight and power of any now fub. 
firing 1 in the kingdom, and fuperior in point of precedeney 
to every temporal lord.“ He is a privy counfellor by his 
office, and according to Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, pro- 
loctitor « of the Houſe of Lords by preſcription. To him 
belongs the appointment of all Juſtices of the peace,” 
(another branch of the anicient fyftem of arbitrary power) 
& * throughout t the kingdom. Being formerly an eceleſiaſ- 
tie, (for none elſe, fays the learned judge, were then ca- 
pable of an office fo converſant in writings) and prefid- 


inf over the royal chapel, f he became keeper of the king's 


conſclenck, vifitor under the crown of all hoſpitals and 
colleges'of royal foundation, and patron e he crown 
livings Under the value of 20t.” per ann. in che king's 


books:“ a power by which he influences the public opi- 


nion through the medium of the abovementioned political 
ſuperfriti6n; as by appointing the juſtices of peace, he gives 


a tone to the more minute reſtraints of law on our conduct. 


« He is alſo the general guardian of all infants, ideots, 
and lunatics,” and has the penerat ſuperintendence of all 
the charitable" uſes in the Kingdom. And all this over 
and above the vaſt and extenſive juriſdiclion, which he ex- 
erciſes in his judicial capacity in the court of chancery.“ 

A vaſt and Creative JurifOkfion indeed! and whether it 
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be not too much for an individual to poſſeſs, will be betten 
underſtood when the Riu rs oF MAN, of which Black- 
ſtoneꝰ has already treated, have teceived that full diſcuſſion, 
which muſt ultimately eſtabliſh truth and equity, and over- 
throw error, ſuperſtition, and deſpotiſm. | 

The enormous influence and power always annexed 
to the high dignity of this office, may be inſtanced in ſc. 
veral acts of ſtate previous to the conqueſt of our iland 
by William, and traced even to the venerable records of 
the Saxon age. At that time the impoſing authority of 
eecleſiaſtic ſuperſtition, itſelf a monſter in the ſtate, was 
added to the legal functions of an office, which, with 


fue a juriſeiftions and which fince that ſuperior has 
been rendered ſubordinate to the crown, is the only judis 
cial: office, from which the king can, arbitrarily diſplace, 
Thus king Ethelred gave the chancellorſhip to be annexed 
in perpetual ſucceſſion to the church of Ely ; although. Six 
Edward Coke t conſiders ſuch grants as void in law. | Alſo, 
on the advice of chancellor Reinbald, Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor granted lands to the Abbot of Weſtminſter, and 
with his own hands affix2d the ien of the —_ the 
mans | 
Thus it appears that Polydore Virgil was in an erwr, 
when he aſſerted that the court of ehancery originated 
with the uſurpation of the Norman conqueror. William 


4 Kan on Rights of Perſons: ore the wha 
work, | 
1 how- 


K 1 } 
e in conformity to the practice of his predeeef. 
105 aye the office * chancellor to Arfaſtus Biſhop of 
rehelmbam in Norfolk, who GR his ſee to 

|; 7 MT F oft 22h ο⁰ e 
| 1 2 SRI the office which gs o 
zed by; the church is the more apparent, as it is laid down 
;Fitz.Stephens, who wrote in the reign of Henry II.“ 
b: at. * the chancellor holds the ſecond dignity to that of 
the fdvercign. N And as precedeney was regulated by eſta- 
iſhed euſtom till the Stat. 31 Hen. VIII. c. 10. ſo the 
A uper-eminence of rank continued to be enjoyed by 
mas More, although a layman, even after Henry 
Hil . had'thrown off the Roman yoke. For we-find in-a 
cop) of the articles drawn up under a ſpecial commiſſion, 
Wy the chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and ſeveral other 
| nds, Jud es, a0 members of. the privy-council, which 
1 preſerved in the Inſtitutes of Sir Edward Coke, f 
b 5 the chancellor's fi ſignature is the firſt in order, and 


| 19 25 n ee that of ths duke of Nor- 


«7 


* Tue eitreme ignorance ad bigotry of thoſe 1 e 
ad, c#eurred to ſuppreſs almoſt every right of the free- 
born ſoul, and to accumulate every power of the human 
wind in cecleſiaflic hands. ein TA who wrote 81 in 


ws TI, 6 
97 . Survey wle bac. +, 4 Iu, 98. 


2 U is obſervable that the manner df ſigning, was to add the initial of the 
Penbrsen, er Chiifthn name as it is wulgarly called, T. More, T. ts 
„ Chir. Suffolk, . 


1 * Conn, iv, c. 33 P. 437+, © 
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the reign of Edward I. when ſpeaking of this 1 78 
conſiders Its being "veſted in fome prudent and di Te 
biſhop” or clerk as an eſtabliſhed maxim. He © 
extends that clerical influence ill further, by aſſocis 
Vith him honeſt and upright eeclefiaſtics, form to 
king, and well ſkilled in the laws; whoſe office it was 
examine the caſes which ſhould ariſe in that court, and'to 
aſſiſt in the adminiſtration of that remedial part of juſtice 
which was committed'to its cognizance.® 

Alter this period, although we find on the rolls the 
names of ſeveral chancellors who were not eccleſiaſtics, 
yet this high dignity, this va/t and extenſrve juriſaiction, 
was om the whole ſo generally appropriated to the church, 
chat in the Parliament anno 45 Edwardi III. “ 2 grievous 
complaint vas made by the Lords and Commons, that the 
realm had been of long time governed by men of the 
church, in diſberiſan of the crown : and they deſired that 
laymen only might be principal officers,” f &c. Thus tt 
appears that the church encroached as much on the privi- 
leges of the crown, as on the liberties of the people. The 
fame complaint in the ſubſequent reign of Richard II. 
ſcems to carry on the like imputation, and to ſhe w that too 
large a meaſure of dignity and power, given either to an 
individual or to a body like the church, is not only income 


. patible with human rights, but with human policy and 
perſonal virtue. 


The enormities exerciſed in conſequence of this accu- 
mulation of influence, riches, and authority, had then 


* Flea 1.2. c. 12. Clanv. L. 8, 13. c. 1,5. + Coke's Ink. iv. 79. 


| grown to. ſuch. n whole body of 
.the-realm}. And a petition ſimilar to that in the. reign of 
Kdward III. was. now preſented, on account, not only of 
A enuptien, but of the ignorancs in che management of 
As high geg. It requeſts; i that the moſt wiſe and able 
men enly might be ſelected for it, who would more n 
W the grievances complained of. 

It would be tedious to purſue the hols windings of a 
pa and unfruitfu] ſubject, on which ſo many volumes 
dave been already; written: but it is worthy: of remark, 
that though by the oath of affice the chancellor is bound to 
ſatuc and counſel the king, and prevent: the decreaſe of any 
af mls rights, and to“ do and purchaſe THz King's PpRO- 
r in all that' de nay; yet that oath contains! not the 
-moſt diſtant alluſion to any dbligation, as grad judiciary 
-of the * _—— Ty or Lg e 
* People W Ad 
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E RR ATA. ec en nec 
P. 4 1. 6, from the bottom, for an eftate of 400l. per annum, Pee 
practice a yearly revenue of 400 l. 


P. 17, I. 4, add, after purchaſe, except the manors given him by the king. | 
I. 14, after no, add, ſuitable. 


P. 38, I. x5, for regious, read, religious. | Brow 
I Where a quotation is not in the firſt perſon, dele ce gal mere, 
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DISCOURSES 
| . or | " 
RAPHAEL HYTHLODAY, 


' OF THE BEST STATE OF 4 


COMMONWEALTH. 


nm! N WRITTEN * 
1 SIR THOMAS MORE, 
CITIZEN AND SHERIFF OF LONDON- 
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Hengv the Eighth, the unconquered king of Eng- 
land, a prince adorned: with all the virtues that become 
a great monarch, having ſome differences of no ſmall con- 
ſequence with Charles the moſt ſerene prince of Caſtile, 
ſent me into Flanders, as his ambafſador, for treating and 
compoſing matters between them. I was colleague and 
companion to that incomparable: man Cuthbert Tonſtal, 
whom the king with ſuch univerſal applauſe lately made 
Maſter of the Rolls, but of whom I will ſay nothing, 
not becauſe I fear that the teſtimony of a friend will be 
ſuſpeQed; but rather becauſe his learning and virtues are 
too great for me to do them juſtice, and fo nem. 
Vor. III. B | that 
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that they need not my commendations, unleſs I would, 
according to the proverb, ſhew the ſun with a lantern. 

"Thoſe that were appointed by the prince to treat with 
us, met us at Bruges, according to agreement : they were 
all worthy men. The Margrave of Bruges was their 
head, and the chief man among, them ; but he that was 
eſteemed the wiſeſt, and that ſpoke for the reft, was 
George Temſe, the Proyoſt of Caffelſee : both art and 
nature had concurred to make him eloquent. He was 
very learned in the law: and, as he had a great capacity, 
ſo, by a long practice in affairs, he was very dexterous at 
unravelling them. 

After we had ſeveral times met, without coming to an 
Wen, they went to Bruſſels for ſome days, to know 
the prince's pleaſure: and, fince our buſineſs would admit 
it, I went to Antwerp. While I was there, among 
many that viſited me, there was one that was more accept- 
able to me than any other ; Peter Giles, born at Antwerp, 
Who is a man of great honor, and of a good rank in his 

town, though leſs than he deſerves; for I do not know 
if there be any where to be found a more learned and a 
better bred young man: for as he is both a very worthy 
And a very knowing perſon, ſo he is ſo civil to all men, 
ſo particularly kind to his friends, and ſo full of candor 
and affeQion, that there is not perhaps above one or 
two any where to be found, that is in all reſpects ſo per- 
fect a friend. He is extraordinarily modeſt ; there is no 
artifice in him; and yet no man has more of a prudent 
"fimplicity. His converſation was fo pleaſant and fo in- 
en cheerful, that his company in a great meaſure 
leſſened 
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leſſened any longings to go back to my country, and to 

my wife and children, which an abſence of four months 

had quickened very much. One day as I was returning 

home from maſs at St. Mary's, which is the chief church, 

and the moſt frequented of any in Antwerp, I ſaw him 

by. accident talking with a ſtranger, who ſeemed paſt the 

flower of his age; his face was tanned, he had a long 

beard, and his cloak was hanging careleſsly about him; 

ſo that by his looks and habit I concluded he was a ſea- 
man. As ſoon as Peter ſaw me, he came and ſaluted me; 
and, as I was returning his civility, he took me aſide, and 
pointing to him with whom he had been diſcourſing, he 
ſaid, Do you ſee that man? I was juſt thinking to bring 
him to you.— I anſwered, he ſhould have been very wel- 
come on your account. And on his own too, replied he, 
if you knew the man; for there is none alive that can give 
ſo copious an account of unknown nations and countries 
as he can do; which I know you very much deſire.— 
Then, ſaid I, I did not gueſs amiſs; for at firſt ſight I 
took him for a ſeaman.— But you are much miſtaken, 
ſaid he; for he has not failed as a ſcaman, but as a tra- 
veller, or rather a philoſopher. This Raphael, who from 
his family carries the name of Hythloday, is not ignorant 
of the Latin tongue, but is eminently. learned in the 
Greek, having applied himſelf more particularly to that 
than to the former, becauſe he had given himſelf much 


to philoſophy, in which he knew that. the Romans have 


left us -nothing that is valuable, except what is to be 
found in Seneca and Cicero. He is a Portugueſe by birth, 
and was ſo deſirous of ſeeing the world, that he divided 

| B 2 his 
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his eſtate among his brothers, run the ſame hazard as 
*Americus Veſputius, and bore a ſhare in three of his four 
voyages, that are now publiſhed ; only he did not return 
with him in his laſt, but obtained leave of him, almoſt by 
force, that he might be one of thoſe twenty-four who 
were left at the fartheſt place at which they touched, in 
meir laſt voyage to New Caſtile. The leaving him thus, 
did not a little gratify one that was more fond of travel- 
ung than of returning home, to be buried in his own 
country; for he uſed often to fay, that the way to heaven 
uns the ſame from all places; and he that had no grave 
nad the heavens Mill over him. Vet this diſpoſition of 
mind had coſt him dear, if God had not been very gra- 
eious to him; for "after he, with five Caſtilians, had 
: travelled” over many countries, at laſt, by ſtrange good 
fortune, he got to Ceylon, and from thence to Calicut, 
where he very happily found ſome Portugueſe ſhips ; and, 
- beyond all' men's . wen returned to his native 
country. | 
When Peter had aal this to me, I thanked him for 
his kindneſs, in intending to give me the acquaintance of 
a man, whoſe converſation he knew would be ſo accept- 
able; and upon that Raphael and I embraced each other. 
After thoſe civilities were paſt, which are uſual with 
ſtrangers upon their firſt meeting, we all went to my 
ghouſe; and, entering into the garden, fat down on a green 
bank, and entertained one another in diſcourſe. He told 
us, that when Veſputius had ſailed away, he and his 
ebmpanions that ſtaid behind in New Caſtile, by degrees 
- Inflfiuated themſelves into the affections of the people of 
8 N % the 
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country, meeting often with them, and treating them 
gently ; and at laſt they not only lived among them with- 
out danger, but converſed familiarly with them ; and got 
ſo far into the heart of a prince, whoſe name and country 
have forgot, that he both furniſhed them plentifully 
with all things neceſſary, and alſo with the conveniencies 
of travelling, both boats when they went by water, and 
waggons when they travelled over land. He ſent with 
them a very faithful guide, who was to introduce and re- 
commend them to ſuch other princes as they had a mind 
to ſee. And after many days journey, they came to 
towns, and cities, and to commonwealths, that were both 
happily governed and well peopled. Under the Equator, 
and as far on both ſides of it as the ſun moves, there lay 
vaſt deſarts that were parched with the perpetual heat of 
the ſun; the ſoil was withered, all things looked diſmally, 
and all places were either quite uninhabited, or abounded 
with wild beaſts and ſerpents, and ſome few men, that 
were neither leſs wild, nor leſs cruel, than the beaſts 
themſelves. But as they went farther, a new ſcene 
opened ; all things grew milder, the air leſs burning, the 
ſoil more verdant, and even the beaſts were leſs wild; 
and at laſt there were nations, towns, and cities, that had 
not only mutual commerce among themſelves, and with 
their neighbours, but traded, both by ſea and land, to very 
remote countries. There they found the conveniencies of 
ſeeing many countries on all hands; for no ſhip; went 
any voyage into which he and his companions: were not 
very welcome, The firſt veſſels that they ſaw were flat- 
bottomed, their ſails were made of reeds and wicker 

B 3 woven 
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: woven <lofe together, only ſome were of leather; but af. 
terwards they found ſhips made with roùnd keels, and 
canvas fails, and in all reſpects like our hips; and the 
ſeamen underſtood both aſtronomy and navigation. He 
got wonderfully into their favour, by ſhewing them the 
uſe of the needle, of which till. then they were utterly 
ignorant. They failed before with great caution, and 
only in ſummer time, but now they count all ſeaſons alike, 
truſting wholly to the loadſtone, in which they are perhaps 
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more ſecute than ſafe ; ſo that there is reaſon to fear, 


that this' diſcovery which was thought would prove fo 
much to their agyantage, may by their imprudence be- 
come an occaſion of much miſchicf to them, But it were 
too long to dwell on all that he told us he had obſerved in 


every place; it would be too great a digreſſion from our 


preſent purpoſe. Whatever is neceffary to be told, con- 
cerning thoſe wiſe and prudent inſtitutions which he ob- 
ferved among civilized nations, may perhaps be related 
by us on a more proper occafion. We aſked him many 
queſtions concerning all theſe things, to which he anſwered 
very willingly ; only we made no enquiries after monſters, 
than which nothing is more common; for every where one 
may hear of ravenous 'dogs and wolves, and cruel men- 
_ eaters; but it is not ſo * to find ſtates that are well and 
wiſely governed. 

As he told us of many things that were amiſs in thoſe 
new diſcovered countries, ſo he reckoned up not a few 
things, from which patterns might be taken for correcting 
the errors of theſe nations among whom we live ; of whith 
an account may be given, as I have already promiſed, at 
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ſome other time; for at preſent T intend only to relate 
thoſe particulars that he told us of the manners and laws 
of the Utopians : but I will begin with the occaſion that 
led us to ſpeak of that commonwealth, After Raphael 
had diſcourſed with great judgment on the many errors 
that were both among us and theſe nations ; had treated 
of the wiſe inſtitutions both here and there, and had ſpo- 
ken as diſtinctly of the cuſtoms and government of every 
nation through which he had paſt, as if he had ſpent his 
whole life in it; Peter being ſtruck with admiration, ſaid 
I wonder Raphael, how it comes that you enter into no 
king's ſervice, for I am ſure there are to whom 
you would not be very acceptable : for your fearning and 


would not only entertain them very pleaſantly, but be of 
great uſe to them, by the examples you could ſet before 
them, and the advices you could give them ; and by. this | 
means you would both ſerve your own pero; and be f 
great uſe to all your friends. As for my friends, anſwer- 
ed he, I need not be much concerned, having already 
done for them all that was incumbent on me ; for when 
I was not only in good health, but freſh and young, I 
diſtributed that among my kindred and friends, which 
other people do not part with till they are old and fick ; 
when they then unwillingly give that which they can en- 
joy no Jonger themſelves. I think my friends ought to 
reſt contented with this, and not to expect that for their 
fakes I ſhould enflave myſelf to any king whatſoever, 
Soft and fair, ſaid Peter, I do not mean that you ſhould 
be a Have to any king, but only that you ſhould aſſiſt 
'B 4 £0 them, 


knowledge, both of men and things is ſuch, that you 
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them, and be uſeful to them. The change of the word, 


ſaid he, does not alter the matter. But term it as you 


will, replied Peter, I do not ſee any other way in which 


you can be ſo uſeful, both in private to your friends, and 


3 


_ , You make of things: for as I have not that capacity that 


to the public, and by which you can make your own con- 
dition happier. Happier! anſwered Raphael, is that to 
de compaſſed in a way ſo abhorrent to my genius? Now 


Ilie as I will, to which I believe few courtiers can pre- 


tend t and there are ſo many that court the favour of great 


men, that there will be no great loſs,” if they are not 
troubled either with me or with others of my temper. 
Upon this, ſ; I, I perceive, Raphael, that you neither 
_ defire wealth nor greatneſs; and indeed I value and ad- 
mire ſuch a man much more than I do any of the great men 


in the world. Yet I think you would do what would well 
become ſo generous and philoſophical a ſoul as yours is, 
if you would apply your time and thoughts to public. af- 
fairs, even though you may happen to find it a little uneaſy 

to yourſelf; and this you can never do with ſo much ad- 
vantage, as by being taken into the council. of ſome great 
prince, and putting him on noble and worthy aQions, 
which I know you would do if you were in ſuch a poſt; 

f &. for the ſprings both of good and evil flow from the prince, 
over a whole nation, as from a laſting fountain. So much 
learning as you have, even without practice in affairs; or 
ſo great a practice as you have had, without any othcr 


| Karvings would render you a very fit counſellor to any king 
+ whatſoever, You are doubly miſtaken, ſaid he, Mr, 
© More, both in your opinion of me, and in the judgment 


you 


> 
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you fancy I have, ſo, it 1 had it, the public would not be 


one jot the better, when I had ſaerificed my quiet to it. 
For moſt princes apply themſelves more to affairs of war 
than to the uſcful arts of peace; and in theſe I neither 


have any knowledge, nor do I much deſire it: they are 


generally more ſet on acquiring new kingdoms, right or 
wrong, than on governing well thoſe they poſſeſs. And 
among the miniſters of princes, there are none that are not 
ſo wiſe as to need no aſſiſtance, or at leaſt that do not think 


themſelves ſo wiſe, that they imagine they need none; and 


if they court any, it is only thoſe for whom the prince has 
much perſonal, favour, whom by their fawnings and flat- 


_ teries they endeayour to fix to their own intereſts : and in- 


deed Nature has ſo made us, that we all love to be flat- 
tered, and to pleaſe, ourſelves with our own notions. The 


old crow loves his young, and the ape her cubs. Now if 


in ſuch a court, made up of perſons. who envy all others, 


6 and only admire themſelves, a perſon ſhould but propoſe 


any thing that he had either read in hiſtory, or obſerved in 
his travels, the reſt would think that the reputation of 
their wiſdom would fink, and that their intereſts would be 


much depreſſed, if they could not run it down: and if all 


other things failed, then they would fly to this, That ſuch 
or ſuch things pleaſed our anceſtors, and it were well for 
us if we could but match them. They would ſet up their 
reſt on ſuch an anſwer, as a ſufficient confutation of all 


that could be ſaid; as if it were a great misfortune, that 
any ſhould be found wiſer than his aneeſtors: but though 
-» they, willingly let go all the good things that were among 

thoſe, of former ages; yet, if better things are propoſed, 


they 
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they cover themſelves obſtinately with this excuſe, of re- 
verenceito paſt times. I have met with theſe proud, mo- 


roſe, and abſurd judgments uf things in many places, 


particularly once in England. Was you ever there, ſaid 
I ?-—Yes, I was, anſwered he, and ſtaid ſome months 
there, not long after the rebellion in the Weſt was ſup- 
preſſed, with a great ſlaughter of the a4 mw that 
were engaged in it. #1.% p 4. 

I was then much obliged to that reverend ins John 
Morton, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Cardinal, and Chan- 
cellor of England; a man, ſaid he, Peter (for Mr. More 
knows well what he was), that was not leſs venerable for 
his wiſdom and virtues, than for the high character he 


bore. | He was of a middle ſtature, not broken with age; 


his looks begot reverence rather than fear; his converſa- 
"tion was caſy, but ſerious and grave; he ſometimes took 
pleaſure to try the force of thoſe that came as ſuitors to 
him upon buſineſs, by ſpeaking ſharply, though decently 
to them, and by that he diſcovered their ſpirit and pre- 
ſence of mind, with which he was much delighted, when 


ir did not grow up to impudence, as bearing a great reſem- 


blance to his own temper; and he looked on ſuch per- 


ſons as the fitteſt men for affairs. He ſpoke both grace- 


fully and weightily; he was eminently ſkilled in the law, 
had a vaſt underſtanding, and a prodigious memory; and 
thoſe excellent talents with which Nature had furniſhed 
him, were improved by ſtudy and experience. When I 
was in England, the king depended much on his counſels, 
and the government ſeemed to be chiefly; ſupported by 
bim; for from his youth he had been all along practiſed 
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in affairs; and having paſſed through many traverſes of 
fortune, he had with great coft acquired a vaſt ſtock of 
wiſdom, which is not ſoon loſt, when it is purchafed ſo 
dear. 

One day, when I was dining with him, there happened 
to be at table one of the Engliſh lawyers, who took occa- 
fion to run out in'a high commendation of the ſevere 
execution of juſtice upon thieves, who, as he ſaid, were 
then hanged ſo faſt, that there were ſometimes twenty on 
one gibbet; and upon that he ſaid, he could not wonder 
enough how it came to paſs, that ſince ſo few eſcaped, 
there were yet ſo many thieves left, who were ſtill robbing 
in all places. Upon this, I, who took the boldneſs to 
ſpeak freely before the cardinal, ſaid, there was no reaſon 
to wonder at the matter, fince this way of puniſhing 
thieves was neither juſt in itſelf nor good for the public; 
for as the ſeverity was too great, ſo the remedy was not 
effectual; ſimple theft not being ſo great a crime, that it 
ought to coſt a man his life ; no puniſhment, how ſevere 
ſoever, being able to reſtrain thoſe from robbing, who can 
find out no other way of livelihood. In this, ſaid I, not 
only you in England, but a great part of the world, imi- 
tate ſome ill maſters, that are readier to chaſtiſe their 
ſcholars than to teach them. There are dreadful puniſh- 
ments enacted againſt thieves ; but it were much better 
to make ſuch good proviſions, by which every man might 
be put in a method how to live, and ſo be preſerved from 
the fatal neceſſity of ſtealing, and of dying for it. —- There 
has been care enough taken for that, ſaid he, there are 
many handicrafts, and there is huſbandry, by which they 

ma] 
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may make a ſhift to live, unleſs they have a greater mind 
to follow ill courſes.— That will not ſerve your turn, ſaid 
1, for many loſe their limbs in civil or foreign wars, as 
lately in the Corniſh rebellion, and ſome time ago in 
your wars with France, who, being thus mutilated in the 
ſervice of their king and country, can no more follow 
their old trades, and are too old to learn new ones. But 
fince, wars are only accidental things, and have intervals, 
let us conſider thoſe things that fall out every day. There 

a great number of noblemen among you, that are them- 
ſelves as idle as drones, that ſubſiſt on other men's labour 
Don the labour of their tenants, whom, to raiſe their 
revenues, they pare to the quick. This, indeed, is the 
only inſtance of their frugality; ; for in all other things 
they a are prodigal, even to the beggaring of themſelves. 
But, beſides this, they carry about with them a great 
number of idle fellows, who never learned any art by 
which they may gain their living ; and theſe, as ſoon as 
either their lord dies or they themſelves fall ſick, are 
turned out of doors; for your lords are readier to feed 
idle people than to take care of the ſick; and often the 
heir is not able to keep together ſo great þ family as his 
predeceſſor did. Now, when the ſtomachs of thoſe that 
are thus turned out of doors grow keen, they rob no leſs 
keenly. And, what elſe can they do? For when, by wan- 
dering about, they have worn out both their health and 
their clothes, and are tattered, and look ghaſtly, men of 
quality will not entertain them, and poor men dare not 
, fo it; knowing that one who has been bred up in jdle- 


bels and pleaſure, and who was uſed to walk about wich 
his 
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his ſword: and buckler, deſpiſing all the neighbourhood 
with an inſolent ſcorn, as far below him, is not fit for the 
ſpade and mattock ; nor will he ſerve a poor man for fo 
ſmall a hire, and on ſo low a diet as he can afford to give 
him. To this he anſwered, This fort of men ought to 
be particularly cheriſhed, for in them conſiſts the force 
of the armies for which we have occafion ; fince their 
birth inſpires them with a nobler ſenſe of honour than is 
to be found among tradeſmen or ploughmen.—You may 
as well ſay, replied I, that you muſt cheriſh thieves on 
the account of wars, for you will never want the one 
as long as you have the other ; and as robbers prove ſome- 
times gallant ſoldiers, fo ſoldiers often prove brave rob- 
bers ; ſo near an alliance there is between thoſe two ſorts 
of life. But this bad cuſtom, ſo common among you, of 
keeping many ſervants, is not peculiar to this nation. In 
France there is yet a more peſtiferous ſort of people, for 
the whole country is full of ſoldiers, ſtill kept up in time 
of peace, if ſuch a ſtate of a nation can be called a 
peace: and theſe are kept in pay upon the fame account 
that you plead for thoſe idle retainers about noblemen; 
this being a maxim of thoſe pretended ſtateſmen, that it 
is neceſſary for the public ſafety to have a good body of 
veteran ſoldiers ever in readineſs. They think raw men 
are not to be depended on; and they ſometimes ſeek oc- 
cafions for making war, that they may train up their ſol- 
diers in the art of cutting throats ;- or, as Salluſt obſerved, 
for keeping their hands in uſe, that they may not grow 
dull by too long an intermiſſion. But France has learned 
to its coſt, how dangerous it is to feed ſuch beaſts. The 
ien fate 
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fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, and Syrians, and 

many other nations and cities, which were both overturned 
and quite ruined by thoſe' ſtanding armies, ſhould make 
others wiſer. And the folly of this maxim of the French 
appears plainly, even from this, that their trained ſoldiers 
often find your raw men prove too hard for them; of 
which I will not fay much, left you may think I flatter 
the Engliſh, Every day's experience ſhews, that the 
mechanics in the towns, or the clowns in the country, are 
not afraid of fighting with thoſe idle gentlemen, if they 
are not diſabled by ſome misfortune in their body, or diſ- 
pirited by extreme want; ſo that you need not fear, that 
thoſe -well-ſhaped and ſtrong men (for it is only ſuch that 
noblemen love to keep about them, till they ſpoil them), 
who now grow feeble with eaſe, and are ſoftened yith 
their effeminate manner of life, would be leſs fit for ac- 
tion if they were well bred and well employed. And it 
© ſeems very unreaſonable, that, for the proſpect of a war, 
which you need never have but when you pleaft, you 
ſhould maintain ſo many idle men, as will always diſturb 
—— peace, which is ever to be more conſidered 
_ war. 8 

But I d not think that this neceſſity of ſtealing, ariſes 
only from hence; there is another cauſe of it more pecu- 
liar to England What is that? fajd the Cardinal. — The 
\ increaſe of paſture, faid I, by which your ſheep, which 
are naturally mild, and cafily kept in order, may be ſaid 
now to devour men, and unpeople, not only villages, but 
4owns: for wherever it is found, that the ſheep of any 


yen a ſofter and richer wool than ordinary, there the 
| ; —_ 
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nobility and gentry, and even thoſe holy men the abbots, 
not contented with the old rents which their farms yield - 
ed, nor thinking it enough that they living at their eaſe, 
do no good to the public, reſolve to do it hurt inſtead of 
good. They ſtop the courſe of agriculture, deſtroying 
houſes and towns, reſerving. only the churches, and in- 
cloſe grounds that they may lodge their- ſheep in- them, 
as if foreſts and parks had ſwallowed up too little of the 
land, thoſe worthy country men turn the beſt inhabited 
places into ſolitudes; for when an unſatiable wretch, who 


is a plague to his country, reſolves to incloſe many thou- 


ſand acres. of ground, the owners, as well as tenants, 
are turned out of their poſſeſſions, by tricks or by main 
force, or being wearied out with ill uſage, they are forced 
to ſell them. By which means thoſe miſerable people, 
both men and women, married and unmarried, old and 
young, with their poor, but numerous families, (ſince 
country buſineſs requires many hands) are all forced to 
change their ſeats, not knowing whither to go; and they 


muſt ſell almoſt for nothing, their houſhold ſtuff, which 


could not bring them much money, even though they 
might ſtay for a buyer: when that little money is at an 
end, for it will be ſoon ſpent; what is left for them to do, 
but either to ſteal and fo to be hanged, (God knows how 
juſtly) or to go about and beg? And if they do this, they 
are put in priſon as idle vagabonds ; while they would 
willingly work, but can find none that will hire them; 
for there is no more occaſion for country labour, to which 
they have been bred, when there is no arable ground left. 
One ſhepherd can look after a flock, which will ſtock an 

extent 
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6 
to be ploughed and reaped. This likewiſe in many places 
raiſes the price of corn. The price of wool is alſo fo riſen, 
that the po people who were wont to make cloth, are 
no more able to buy it; and this likewiſe makes many of 
them idle. For fince the inereaſe of paſture; God has 
puniſhed the avariee of the owners, by a rot among 
the ſheep, which has deſtroyed vaſt numbers of them; to 
us it might have ſeemed more juſt had it fell on the own- 
ers themmſel ves. But ſuppoſe the ſheep ſhould increaſe 
ever ſo mueh, their price is not like to fall; ſince though 
they cannot be called a monopoly, becauſe they are not 
engroſſed by one perſon, yet they are in fo few hands, and 


theſe ure ſo rich, that as they are not preſſed to ſell then 


ſooner than they have a mind to it, ſo they never do it 
till they have raiſed the price as high as poſſible. And 


on the:fame account it is; that the other kinds of cattle 


are go: dear, becauſe many villages being pulled down, 


and:alli country: labour being much neglected, there are 


non w bo make it their buſineſs to breed them. The rich 


do not breed cattle as they do ſheep, but buy them lean, 


and ut lou prices; and after they have fattened them on 


theit grounds, ſell them again at righ rates. And IL do 


not think chat all the inconveniendies this will produoe, 


are yet obſerved ʒ for as they ſell che cattle dear, ſo, if 
they are conſumed faſter than the breeding countries from 
which they are brought can afford them, then the ſtock = 


muſt deereaſe, and this muſt needs end in great ſcarcity; 


and by theſe means, this your iſland, which ſecmed, as to 
. in the n will ſuffer much 
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by the curſed avarice of a few. perſons ; - beſides this, the 
riſing of corn makes all people leſſen their. families as 
much as they can; and what can thoſe who are diſmiſſed 
by them do, but either beg or rob? And to this laſt, a 
man of a great mind is much ſooner drawn than to the 
former. Luxury likewiſe breaks in apace upon you, to 
ſet forward your poverty and miſery ; there is an exceſſive 
vanity in apparel, and great coſt in diet, and that not only 
in noblemen's families, but even among tradeſmen, 
among the farmers themſelves, and among all ranks of 
perſons. Mou have alſo many infamous houſes, and, be- 
ſides thoſe that are known, the taverns and ale-houſes are 
no better; add to theſe, dice, cards, tables, , foot-ball, 
tennis, and coits, in which money runs faſt away; and 
thoſe that are initiated into them, muſt, in the coneluſion, 
betake themſelves to robbing for a ſupply. Baniſh theſe 
plagues, and give orders that thoſe who have diſpeopled 
ſo much ſoil, may either rebuild the villages they have 
pulled down, or let out their grounds to ſuch as will do 


it. Reſtrain thoſe engroſſings of the rich, that are as bad 


almoſt as monopolies leave fewer occaſions to idleneſs; 
let agriculture be ſet up again, and the manufacture of 
the wool be regulated, that ſo there may be work found 
for thoſe companies of idle people, whom want forces to 
be thieves, or who now being idle vagabonds, or uſeleſs 
ſervants, will certainly grow thieves at laſt. - If you do 
not find a remedy to theſe evils, it is a vain thing to boaſt 
of your ſeverity in puniſhing theft; which, though it 
may have the appearance of juſtice, yet in itſelf is neither 
Juſt nor convenient: for, if you ſuffer your people to be 

Vox. III. C ill 
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ill educated, and their manners to be corrupted from their 
infancy, and then punifh them for thoſe crimes to which 
their firſt edycation diſpoſed them, what elſe is to be con- 
cluded from this, but that you firſt make thicyes and then 


puniſh themm © © 


While 1 was talking thus, the counſellor 3 pre- 
ſent had prepared an anſwer, and had reſolved to reſume 
all I had ſaid, according to the formality of a debate, in 
which things. are generally repeated more faithfully than 


Ali they! are anſwered; as if the chief trial to be made were 
of men's memories. | You have talked prettily for a 


11 


o 


. 
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g 7 0; faid he, having heard of many things among us, 
which you have not been able to confider well ; but I will 


wake the Whole matter plain to you, and will firſt repeat 
in order all that you have faid, then I will ſhew how 


? 
= 


mich your ignorance of our affairs has miſled you, and 


Vill, in the laft place, anſwer all your arguments. -And 
be Ti may begin where I promiſed, there were four things 
faid the cardinal; this will take yp 
tod buen time; therefore we will at preſent eaſe you of 
the trouble of anſwering, and reſerve it to our next meet- 


: 


N ig, which ſh:ll be to-morrow, if Raphael's affairs and 


your 8 can admit of it. But, Raphael, ſaid he to me, I 
would gladly know upon what reaſon it is that you think 


det ought not to be puniſhed by death. Would you 


give way to it? Or, do you propoſe any other puniſh- 


ment that will be more uſeful to the public? For, ſince 


death does not reſtrain theft, if men thought their lives 


would be ſafe, what fear or force could reſtrain ill men? 


On the contrary, they would look on the mitigation of 
15 5 . 
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the puniſhment as an invitation to commit more crimes. 
I anſwered, It ſeems to me a very unjuſt thing to take 
away a man's liſe for a little money, for nothing in the 
world can be of equal value with a man's life, And if 
it is ſaid, that it is not for the money that ont ſuffers, but 
For his breaking the law, I muſt ſay, extreme juſtice is 
an extreme injury; for we ought not to approve of | theſe 
terrible laws that make the ſmalleſt offence capital, nor of 
that opinion of the Stoics, that makes all crimes equal, as 
if there were no difference to be made between the kill- 
ing'a man and the taking his purſe, between which, if 
we examine things impattially, there is no likeneſs nor 
proportion. God has conimanded us not to kill; and 
| ſhall we Kill ſo eaſily for a little money? But, if one 
ſhall ſay, that by that law we are only forbid to kill any, 
except when the laws of the land allow of it; upon the 
fame grounds, laws may be made in ſome caſes to allow 
of adultery and perjury ; for God having taken from 
us the right of diſpoſing, either of our own, or of other 
people's lives, if it is pretended, that the mutual conſent 
of men in making laws, can authorize manſlaughter in 
caſes in which God has given us no example, that it frees 
people from the obligation of the Divine law, and ſo 
makes murder a lawful action; what is this, but to give 
a preference to human laws before the Divine? And if 
this is once admitted, by the ſame rule, men may, in all 
other things, put what reſtrictions they pleaſe upon the 
laws of God. If by the Moſaical law, though it was 
rough and ſevere, as being a yoke laid oh an obſtinate and 
ſetvile nation, men were only fincd, and not put to death, 
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for theft, we cannot imagineithat in this new law of mercy, 
in which God treats us with the tenderneſs of a father, 
he has given us a greater licenſe to cruelty than he did 
to the Jews“ Upon theſe: reaſons - it is, that I think 
putting thieves to death is not law ful; and it is plain and 
obvious that it is abſurd and of ill conſequence to the 
commonwealth, that a thief and a murderer, ſhould be 
equally puniſhed; ſor if a robber ſees that his danger is 
the ſame, if he is convicted of theft, as if he were guilty 
of murder, this will naturally ineite him to kill the per- 
ſon whom otherwiſe he would only have robbed, ſince, 
if the puniſhment is the ſame, there is more ſecurity, and 
leſs danger of diſcovery, when he that can beſt make it is 
put out of the way; ſo that e h thieves too much, 
provokes them to cruelty. 

But as to the queſtion, What more convenient way of 
puniſhment can be found? I think it is much ea- 
ſier to find out that, than to invent any thing that is worſe. 

Why ſheuld we doubt but the way that was ſo long in 

uſe among the old Romans, who underſtood ſo well the 

arts of government, was very proper for their puniſh- 
ment? - They condemned ſuch as they found guilty of 
great crimes; to work their whole lives in quarries, or to 
dig in mines with chains about them. But the method 
that 1 lied beſt, wus that which I obſerved in my travels 
in Perſia, among the Polylerits, who are a conſiderable 
and well governed people. They pay a yearly tribute 
to the King of Perſia; but in all other reſpects they are 
a free nation, and governed by their on laws, They 


lie far from the ſea, and are environed with hills ; and 
being 
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being * with the productions of their own country, 
which is very fruitful,: they have little commerce with any 
other nation; and as they, according to the genius of 
their country, have no inclination to enlarge their bor- 
ders; ſo their mountains, and the penſion they pay to the 
Perſian, ſecure them from all invaſions. Thus they have 
no wars among them; they live rather conveniently than 
with ſplendor, and may be rather called a happy nation, 
than either eminent or famous; for I do not think that 
they are known ſo much as by name to any but their next 
neighbours. Thoſe that are found guilty of theft among 
them, are bound to make reſtitution to the owner, and 
not, as it is in other places, to the prince, for they reckon 
that the prince has no more right to the ſtolen goods, than 
the thief; but if that which was ſtolen is no more in 
being, then the goods of the thieves are eſtimated, and 
reſtitution. being made out of them, the remainder is 
given to their wives and children, and they themſelves are 
condemned to ſerve in the public works, but are neither 
impriſoned nor chained, unleſs there happens to be ſome 
extraordinary circumſtances. in their crimes.  'They go 
about looſe and free, working for the public. If they 
are idle or backward to work, they are whipped ; but if 
they work hard, they are well uſed, and treated without 
any mark of reproach, only the liſts of them are called 
always at night, and then they are ſhut up. They ſuffer 
no other uneaſineſs but this ↄf conſtant labour; for as 
they work : for the public, ſu they are well entertained 
out of the public ſtock, which is done differently in dif- 
ferent pom.” In ſome places, whatever is beſtowed on 
| 1 them, 
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them, le raiſed by > charitable contribution; and though 
this way may ſeem uncertain, yet ſo mereiful are the in- 
elinations of that people, that they are plentifully ſupplied 


by it; but in other places, public revenues are ſet afide 
for idem ; or there is à conſtant tax of a poll- money 
raiſed for their maintenanec. In ſome places: they are 
ſet to no publie work, but every private man that has 
occaſion to hire workmen, goes to the market - places and 
bires them of the publie, a little lower than he would do 
a freeman : if they go lazily about their tafk, he may 
quicken them with the whip. By this means there is 
always ſome pieee of work or other to be done by them z 
and beſide their livelihood, they earn ſomewhat ſtill to the 
publie. .. They all year a peculiar habit, of one certain 
colour, and their hair is cropt a little above their cars, 
and a picee-of-one-of their cars is cut off. Their friends 
arc alloyeg to give them either meat, drink, or clothes; 
ſo they are of their proper colour ; but it is death, both 
io the giver and taker, if they give them money; nor is 
it leſs penal for any freeman to take money from them, 
upon any account Whatſoeyer : and it is alſo death for any 
of theſe ſlaves (ſo they are called) to handle arms. Thoſe 
of every diviſion of the country, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
peculiar mark j which jt is capital for them to lay aſide, 
to go ut of their bounds, or to talk with a ſlave of ano- 
mer Juriſciction; and the very attempt of an eſcape, is 
no leſs penal than an eſeape itſelf; it is death for any 
other ſlave to be acceſſary to it; and if x freeman engages 
in it he js condemned to ſla very i thoſe that diſcover it 
aue De nn, in _ and if flaves, with 
. 2 liberty, 
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liberty, „ a pardon for being acceſſary to it; 
that ſa they might find their account, rather in repenting 
of their engaging in ſuch a deſign, than in perſiſting in it. 
Theſe are their laws and rules in relation to robbery; 
and it is obvious that they are as advantageous; as they are 
mild and gentle; ſince vice is not only deſtroyed, and 
men preſerved, but they treated in ſuch a manner as to 
make them ſee the neceſſity of being honeſt, and of em- 
ploying the reſt of their lives, in repairing the injuries 
they have formerly done to ſociety. Nor is there any 
hazard of their falling back to their old cuſtoms ; and fo 
little do travellers apprehend miſchief from them, that 
they generally make uſe of them for guides, from one 
juriſdiction to another; for there is nothing left them by 
which they ean rob, or be the better for it, ſince as they 
are difarmed, ſo the very having of money is a ſufficient 
conviction: and as they are certainly puniſhed if diſoo- 
vered; fo they cannot hope to eſeape; for their habit be- 
ing in all 'the parts of it different from what CY 
worn, they cannot fly away, unleſs they would go naked, 
and even then their cropp'd ear would betray them, The 
only danger to be feared from them, is their conſpiring = 
againſt ' the government: but thoſe of one diviſion and © 
neighbourhood can do nothing to any purpoſe, unleſs a 
general conſpiracy were laid amongſt all the ſlaves of the © 
ſeveral. juriſdictions, which cannot be done, ſince they ' 
cannot meet or talk together; nor will any venture on a 
deſign where the concealment would be fo dangerous, and 
the diſcovery ſo profitable. None are quite hopeleſs of 
recovering their freedom, fince by their obedience and © + 
| C 4 . patience, 
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patience; and by giving good grounds to believe that they 
will change their manner of life for the future, they may 


expect at laſt to obtain their liberty: and ſome are every 
year reſtored to it, upon the good character that is given 

them: When 1 had related all this, I added, that I 

did not ſee why fuch a method might not be followed 
with more advantage, than could ever be expected from 
that ſevere juſtiee which the counſellor magnified ſo much. 
To this he anſwered; That it could never take place in 
England, without endangering the whole nation, - As he 
ſaid this, he ſhook his head, made ſome grimaces, and 
held his peace, while all the company ſeemed of his opi- 
nion, except the cardinal, who ſaid that it was not eaſy 
to form a judgment of its ſucceſs, fince it was a method 
that never yet had been tried: but if, ſaid he, when the 
ſentence of death was, paſſed upon a thief, the prince would 
reprieve him for a while, and make the experiment upon 
him; denying him the privilege of a ſanctuary; and then 
if it had a good effect upon him, it might take place; and 
if i it did not ſuceeed, the worſt would be, to execute the 
| ſentence on the condemned perſons at laſt. And I do not 
| fee, added he, why it would be either unjuſt, inconve- 
nient, or at all dangerous, to admit of ſuch a delay: in 
my opinion, the vagabonds ought to be treated in the 
ſame manner; againſt whom, though we have made 
mam laws, yet we have not been able to gain our end. 
When the cardinal” had done, they all commended the 
motion, though they had deſpiſed it when it came from 
me but more particularly commended what related to 


the apud, becauſe it was his own obſervation. 
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I do not know whether it be worth while to tell what 
followed, for it was very ridiculous; but I ſhall venture 
at it, for as it is not foreign to this matter, ſo ſome good 
uſe may be made of it. There was a jeſter ſtanding by, 
that eounterfeited the fool ſo naturally, that he ſecmed to 
be really one. The jeſts which he offered were ſo cold 
and dull, that we laughed more at him than at them; 
yet ſometimes he ſaid, as it were by chance, things that 
were not unpleaſant; ſo as to juſtify the old proverb, 
c That he who throws the dice often, will ſometimes 
e have a lucky hit.” When one of the company had faid, 
that I had taken care of the thieves, and the cardinal had 
taken care of the vagabonds, ſo that there remained no- 
thing but that ſome public proviſion might be made for 
the poor, whom ſiekneſs or old age had diſabled from 
labour: leave that to me, ſaid the fool, and I ſhall take 
care of them; for there is no ſort of people whoſe ſight 1 
abhor more, having been ſo often vexed with them, and 
with their ſad complaints ; but as dolefully ſoever as they 
have told their tale, they could never prevail ſo far as te 
draw one penny from me: for either I had no mind to 
give them any thing, or when J had a mind to do it, 1 
had nothing to give them: and they now know me fo 
well, that they will not loſe their labour, but let me paſs 
without giving me any trouble, becauſe they hope for 
nothing, no more in faith than if I were a prieſt: but I 
would have a law made, for ſending all theſe beggars to 
monaſteries, the men to the Benedictines to be made lay- 
brothers, and the women to be nuns. The cardinal 
ſmiled, and approved of it in jeft ; but the reſt liked it 


in 
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in earneſt:; there was a divine preſent, who though h 

was a grave moroſe man, yet he was ſo pleaſed with — 
reflection that was made on the prieſts and the monks, 
that he began to play with the fool, and ſaid to him, 
This will not deliver you from all beggars, except you 
take care of us friars. That is done already, anſwered 


the fool; for the cardinal has provided for you, by what 


he propoſed for ereſtraining vagabonds, and ſetting them 
to work, for I know no vagabonds like you. This was 
well entertained by the whole company, who looking at 
the cardinal, perceived that he was not ill pleaſed at it; 
only the friar himſelf was vexed, as may be eafily'ima. 
gined, and fell into ſuch a paſſion, that he could not 
forbear railing at the fool, and calling him knave; ſlan- 


derer, backbiter, and ſon of perdition, and then eited 


ſome dreadful threatenings out of the ſcriptures againſt 
him. | Now the jeſter thought he was in his element, and 
laid about him freely: good friar, ſaid he, be not angry, 
for it is written, . In patience poſſeſs your ſoul.” The 
friar anſwered, (for I ſhall give you his own words) I am 
not angry, you hangman;”at-leaft I do not fin in it, for 
the pſalmiſt ſays, Be ye angry, and ſin not.” Upon 
this the cardinal admoniſhed him gently, and wiſhed him 
to govern his paſſions. No, my lord, ſaid he, I ſpeak 
not but from a good zeal, which I ought to have; for 
holy men have had a good zeal, as it is ſaid, „The zeal 
« of thy houſe hath eaten me up; and we fing in our 
church, that thoſe who .mocked Eliſha as he went up to 
the houſe of God, felt the effects of his zeal ; which that 
mocker, that rogue, that ſcoundrel, will perhaps feel. 

a es ; You 


You do this, perhaps, with a good intention, ſaid the 
cardinal ; but, in my opinion, it were wiſer in you, and 
perhaps better for you, not to engage in ſo ridiculous a 


conteſt with a fool. — No, my lord, anſwered he, that 
were not wiſcly done; ſor Solomon, the wiſeſt of men, 


ſaid, “ Anſwer a fool according to his folly;“ which I 
now do, and ſhew him the ditch into which he will fall, 
if he is not aware of it; for if the many mockers of Eli- 
ſha, who was but one bald man, felt the effect of his zeal, 
what will become of one mocker of ſo many friars, 
among whom there are ſo many bald men? We have 


likewiſe a bull, by which all that jeer us are excommu- 


nicated. When the cardinal ſaw that there was no end 


of this matter, he made a fign to the fool to with 


draw, turned the diſcourſe another way; and ſoon af- 
ter roſe from the table, poll diſmiſſing us, went to hear 

cauſes. - | 

Thus, Mr. More, I hve run out into a tedious forys 

of the length of which I had been aſhamed, if, as you 


earneſtly begged it of me, I had not obſerved: you to 
hearken to it as if you had no mind to loſe any part of 


it. I might have contracted it, but I reſolved to give it 
you at large, that you might obſerve how thoſe that de- 
ſpiſed what I had propoſed, no ſooner perceived that the 
cardinal did not diſlike it, but preſently approved of it, 
fawned ſo on him, and flattered him to fuch a degree, 
that they in good earneſt applauded thoſe things that 
he only liked in jeſt. And from hence you may ga- 
ther, how little courtiers would value either me or my 
counſels, Ap 1 | 
To 
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_ To this I anſwered, Vou have done me a great kind- 
neſs in this relation; for as every thing has been related 
by you both wiſely and pleaſantly, ſo you have made me 
imagine, that I was in my own country, and grown young 
again, by recalling that good cardinal to my thoughts, in 
whoſe family I was bred from my childhood. And 
though you are upon other accounts very dear to me, yet 
you are the dearer, becauſe you honour his memory ſo 
much. But, after all this, I cannot change my opinion; 
for I ſtill think that if you could overcome that averſion 
which you have to the courts of princes, you might, by 
| the advice which it is in your power to give, do a great 
deal of good to mankind ; and this is the chief deſign 
that every good man ought to propoſe to himſelf in liv- 
ing; for your friend Plato thinks that nations will be 
happy, when either philoſophers become kings, or kings 
become philoſophers; it is no wonder if we are ſo far 
from that happineſs, while philoſophers will not think it 
their duty to aſſiſt kings with their counſels. — They are 
not ſo baſe-minded, ſaid he, but that they would willingly 
do it. Many of them have already done it by their 
'books, if thoſe that are in power would but hearken to 
their good advice. But Plato judged right, that except 
kings themſelves became philoſophers, they who from 
their childhood are corrupted with falſe notions, would 
never fall in entirely with the counſels of philoſophers; 
and this he himſelf found to be true in the perſon of Dio- 
Abr. 
Do not you think, that if I were about any king, pro- 
| poſing good laws to him, and endeavouring to root ou! all 
| the 
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the curſed ſeeds of evil that I found in him, I ſhould 
either be turned out of his court, or at leaſt be laughed 
at for my pains? For inſtance, what could I ſignify 
if I were about the king of France, and were called into 
his cabinet-council, where ſeveral wiſe men, in his hear- 
ing, were propoſing many expedients ; as by what arts 
and practices Milan may be kept, and Naples, that has 
ſo often ſlipped out of their hands, recovered ; how the 
Venetians, and after them the reſt of Italy, may be ſub- 
dued ; and then how F landers, Brabant, and all Bur- 
gundy, and ſome other an which he has ſwallow- 
ed already in his deſigns, may be added to his empire. 
One propoſes a league with the. Venetians, to be kept 
as long as he finds his account in it, and that he ought 
to communicate councils with them, and give them ſome 
ſhare of the ſpoil, till his ſucceſs makes him need or fear 
them leſs, and then it will be eaſily taken out of their 
hands. Another propoſes the hiring the Germans, and 
the ſecuring the Switzers by penſions. Another propoſes 
the gaining the emperor by money, which is omnipotent 
with him. Another propoſes a peace with the king of 
Arragon ; and, in order to cement it, the yielding up the 
king of | Navarre's pretenſions. Another thinks the 
prince of Caſtile is to be wrought on, by the hope of an 
alliance ; and that ſome of his courtiers are to be gained 
to the French faction by penſions. The hardeſt point of 


all is what to do with England. A treaty of peace is to 


be ſet on foot ; and if their alliance is not to be depended 
on, yet it is to be made as firm as poſſible ; and they are 
to be called friends, but ſuſpected as enemies: therefore 

the 
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the Scots are to be kept in readineſs, to be let looſe upon 
England on every occaſion ; and ſome baniſhed nobleman 
s to be ſupported underhand (for by the league it cannot be 
done avowedly), who. has a pretenfion to the crown, by 
which means that ſuſpected prinee may be kept in ave. 
Now, when things are in ſo great a fermentation, and 
ſo many gallant men are joining counſels; how to carry 
on the war, if ſo mean a man as I ſhould ſtand op, and 
wiſh them to change all their counſels, to let Italy alone, 
and ſtay at home, ſinde the kingdom of France was in- 
deed greater than could be well governed by one man; 
that therefore he ought not to think of adding others to 
it. And it, after this, I ſhould propoſe to them the reſo- 
lutions of the Achorians, a people that lie on the ſouth- 
eaſt of Utopia, who long ago engaged in war, in order to 
add to the dominions of their prince another kingdom, 
to which he had ſome pretenſions by an ancient alliance. 
This they conquered ; but found that the trouble of .keep- 
ing it, was equal to that by which it was gained ; that the 
. conquered people were always cither in rebellion or ex- 
poſed to foreign invaſions, while they were obliged to be 
inceſſantly at war; either for or againſt them, and conſe- 
guently could never diſband their army; that in the mean 
time they were oppreſſed with taxes, their money went 
dt of the kingdom, their blood was ſpilt for the glory of 
their king, without procuring the leaſt advantage to the 
people, who received not the ſmalleſt benefit from it 
even in time of peace; and that their manners being cor- 
rupted by a long war, robbery and murders every where 
abounded, and their laws 4 into contempt; while their 
| king, 
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lug, diſtracted with the care of two kingdoms, was the 
leſs able to apply his mind to the intereſt of either. 
When they ſaw this, and that there would be no end to 
theſe evils, they by joint councils made an humble addreſs 
to their king, defiring him to chooſe which of the two 
| kingdoms he had the greateſt mind to keep, fince he could 
not hold both; for they were too great a people to be go- 
verned by a divided king, fince no man would willingly 
have a groom that ſhould be in common between him and 
another. Upon, which the good prince was forced to quit 
his new kingdom to one of his friends {who was not long 
after dethroned}, and to be contented with his old one. 
To this I would add, that after all thoſe warlike attempts, 
the vaſt eonfuſions, and the conſumption both of treaſure 
and of people that muſt follow them, perhaps, upon ſome 
misfortune, they might be forced to throw up all at laſt; 
therefore it ſeemed much more eligible that the king 
ſhould improve his ancient kingdom all he could, and 
make it flouriſh as much as poſſible; that he ſhould love 
his people, and be beloved of them; that he ſhould lite 
among them, govern them gently, and let other kingdoms 
alone, ſinee that which had fallen to his ſhare was big 
enough, if not too big, for him. Pray, how do you think 
would ſuch a ſpeech as this be heard —1 confeſs, faid I, 

J think not very well. 

But what, ſaid he, if I ſhould ſort with ancthby kind 
of miniſters, whoſe chief contrivances and conſultativns 
were, by what art the-prince's treafures mizht be en- 
creaſed. Where one propoſes raifing the value of ſpecie 
when the king's debts are large, and lowering it when his 

| revenues 
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revenues were to come in, that ſo he might both pay 
much with a little, and in a little receive a great deal. 
Another propoſes a pretence of a war, that money might be 
raiſed in order to carry it on, and that a peace be con- 
eluded as ſoon as that was done; and this with ſuch ap- 
pearances of religion as might work on the people, and 
make them impute it to the piety of their prince, and to 
his tenderneſs for the lives of his ſubjeQs. - A third offers 
ſome old muſty laws, that have been antiquated by a long 
diſuſe ; and which, as they had been forgotten by all the 
ſubjeQs, ſo they had been alſo broken by them; and pro- 
poſes the levying the penalties; of theſe laws, that as it 
would bring in a vaſt treaſure, ſo there might be a very 
good pretence for it, ſince it would look like the executing 
a law, and the doing of juſtice. A fourth propoſes the 
prohibiting of many things under ſevere penalties, eſpe - 
cially ſuch as were againſt the intereſt of the people, and 
then the diſpenſing with theſe prohibitions, upon great 
compoſitions, to thoſe who might find their advantage in 
breaking them. This would ſerve two ends, both of 
them acceptable to many; for as thoſe whoſe avarice led 
them to tranſgreſs, would be feverely fined, ſo the ſelling 
licences dear, would look as if a prince were tender of 
his people, and would not eafily, or at low rates, diſpenſe 
with any thing that might be againſt the public good, 
Another propoſes, that the judges muſt be made ſure, 
that they may declare always in favour of the prerogative, 
that they muſt be often ſent for to court, that the king 
may heat them argue thoſe points in which he is con- 
cerned; ſinoe how unjuſt ſoever any of his pretenſions 
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may be, yet ſtill ſome one or other of them, either out of 
contradiftion to others, or the pride of ſingularity, or to 
make their court, would find out ſome pretence or other 
to give the king a fair colour to carry the point: for if the 
judges but differ in opinion, the cleareſt thing in the world 
is made by that means diſputable, and truth being once 
brought in queſtion, the king may then take advantage to 
expound the law for his own profit, while the judges that 
ſtand out will be brought over, either out of fear or mo- 
deſty; and they being thus gained, all of them may be 
ſent to the bench to give ſentence boldly, as the king would 
have it ; for fair pretences will never be wanting when 
ſentence is to be given in the prince's favour: it will 
either be ſaid, that equity lies of his fide, or ſome words 
in the law will be found ſounding that way, or ſome 
foreed ſenſe will be put on them; and when all other 
things fail, che king's undoubted prerogative will be pre- 
tended; as that which is above all law, and to which a 
religious judge ought to have a ſpecial regard. Thus all 
confent to that maxim of Craſſus, that a prince cannot 
have treaſure enough, - ſince he muſt maintain his armies 
out of it; that a king, even though he would, can do 
nothing unjuſtly ; that all property is in him, not except- 
ing the very perſons of his ſubjects; and that no man has 
any other property, but that which the king, out of his 
goodneſs, thinks fit to leave him: and they think it is the 
prĩnetꝰs . intereſt, that there be as little of this left as may 
be, as if it were his advantage that his people ſnould have 
neither riches nor liberty, ſince theſe things make them 
leſs eaſy and leſs willing to ſubmit to a cruel and unjuſt 
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government; ; whereas neceſſity and poverty blunts aha 
. Inakes them patient, beats them down, and breaks that 
- height of Mit, that . otherwiſe diſpoſe, From le re- 
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Now, what if, wie all theſe. propoſitions” were Sol. 

pf ;thould rife. up. and aſſert, that ſuch counſels were both 

: „ unpecoming a King, and miſchievous to him ; 3 and that 
ipoß only his, honor but his ſafety confiſted more in | his 
eee ealth, than in his on ; if Thould ſhew that 
they chooſe 4 King for their own fake, and not for his; ; 
that by his gare and endeavors they may be both ea and 
ie 95 and that therefore a prince ought to take more care 
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a Joſ e, hope to gain by, them 3 i G 1. a King ſhould. fall under 
a. ſach contempt or envy, that he could not keep his fub- 
185 in their duty but by opprefſion and ill uſage, and by 

© eros them Poor and miſerable, it were certainly bet- 
8 ee to quit his kingdom, than to retain it by 
aid h met m eth ods, as makes him, while he keeps the nam of 
Key Authority loſe 51 majefty due to it. Nor i is it ſb pe- 
ect the dign ity of: A king to reign over beggars, as 
yn over rich, 724 55 py lub less. And therefore Fabricius, 


4 man of a Hob] e and — temper, ſaid, he would 
rather 
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4 rather govern . men, than be rich ' kiinſelf; fince for 


Il 


one man to abound in wealth and pleaſure, when all about 
bim are mourning and groaning; is to be a gaoler and not 


a king: He is an unſkilful phyſician, that eahnot cure one 


diſeaſe without caſting his patient ints another: So he that 


can find no other way for correcting the errors of his peo- 
ple, but by taking from them the conveniencies of life, 


dhe ws that he knows not what it is to govern a free nation. 
He himſelf ought rather to ſhake off his Noth, or to lay 
down his pride; for the contempt or hatred that his people 
have for him, takes i its riſe from the vices in himſelf. Let 
him live upon what belongs to him, without wronging 
others, ; and accommodate his expence to his revenue. Let 
bim Puniſh crimes, and by his wife conduct let him en- 
— deavour to prevent them, rather than be ſevere when he 

s ſuffered them to be too common : Let him not raſhly 
revive laws that are abrogated by diſuſe, eſpecially if they 
© have been long forgotten, and never wanted. And let him 


45 never take any penalty for the breach of them , to which a 


Judge would Not give way, in a private man, but would 
look on him as a crafty and unjuſt perſon for pretending 
to it. To theſe things would add, that law among the 
_ Macarians, a people that lie not far from Utopia, by which 
their king, on the day on which he begins to reign, is 
tied by an oath confirmed by ſolemn ſacrifices, never to 
have ad once above a thouſand pounds of gold in his't frea- 


#- _ ſures, or ſo much filver as is equal to that i in value. This 


* 


3 Own wealth: and therefore provided Ar the heaping 
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law, they tell us, was made by an excelle king, who 
| had more regard to the riches of his country, | chan to his 


* 
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up ＋ much treaſure, as might impoveriſh the people: 
He thought that moderate ſum might be ſufficient for any. 
" accident ; if either the king had occafion for it againſt 
rebels, or the Kingdom againſt the invaſion of an enemy; 
but that it was not enough to encourage a prince to invade 
other mens rights, a cireymſtance that was the chief cauſe 
of his making that law. He alſo thought, that it was a 
good proviſion for that free circulation of money, ſo ne- 
_ » ceffary for the courſe of commerce and exchange: And. 
when a king muſt diſtribute all thoſe extraordinary acceſ- 
fions that increaſe treaſure beyond the due pitch, it makes 
him leſs diſpoſed to oppreſs his ſubjects. Such a king as 
this, will be the terror of ill men, and will be beloved 
by all the good. | 

If, T fay, I ſhould talk of theſe or ſuch like Ning, to 
men that had taken their bias another way, how deaf 
would they be to all I could ſay? No doubt, very deaf, 
anſwered I; and no wonder, for one js never to offer at 
propoſitions or advice that we are certain will not be en- 
tertained. Diſcourſes ſo much out of the road could not 
avail any thing, nor have any effect on men, whoſe minds 
were prepoſſeſſed with different Tentiments. This philoſo- _ 
phical way of ſpeculation, is not unpleaſant among friends 
in a free converſation ; but there is no room for it in the 
courty of princes, where great affairs are carried on by au- 
thority. That is what 1 was ſay ing, replied he, that there 
is no room for philoſophy in the courts of princes. Yes, 
there is, ſaid I, but not for this ſpeculative philoſophy, 
that makes every thing to be alike fitting at all times: But 
there is another philoſophy that is more pliable, that knows 


its 
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its proper ſcene, accommodates itſelf to it, -and teaches a 


man with propriety and decency to act that part which 
has fallen to his ſhare. If when one of Plautus's come- 


dies is upon the ſtage, and a company of ſervants are act- 


ing their parts, you ſhould come out in the garb of a phi- 
loſopher, and repeat out of Octavia, a diſeourſe of Seneca's 


to Nero, would it not be better for you to ſay nothing, 


than by mixing things of ſuch different natures, to make 


an impertinent tragi-comedy ? For you ſpoil and corrupt 


the play that is in hand, when you mix with it things of 
an oppoſite nature, even though they are much better, 
Therefore go through with the play that is acting the beſt 


you can; and do not confound it, becauſe another that is 


pleaſanter comes into your thoughts. It is even ſo in a 
common- wealth, and in the councils of princes; if ill 
opinions cannot be quite rooted out, and you cannot cure 
ſome received vice according to your wiſhes, you muſt 
not therefore abandon the common-wealth, for the ſame 


reaſons as you ſhould not forſake the ſhip in a ſtorm, be- 


cauſe you cannot command the winds. You are not 


obliged to aſſault people with diſcourſes that are out of their 


road, when you ſee that their received notions muſt pre- 
vent your making an impreſſion upon them. You ought 


rather to caſt about, and to manage things with all the 


dexterity in your power, ſo that if you are not able to 


make them go well, they may be as little ill as poſſible : 


For except all men were good, every thing cannot be 
right; and that is a bleſſing that I do not at preſent hope 
to ſee. - According to your arguments, anſwered he, all 
5 I could be able to do would be to preſerve myſelf from 

D 3 being 
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TIO 


being mud; while I; endeayoured to cure the madneſs of 
others: For if I ſpeak truth, 1 muſt repeat what I have 
ſaid to you; and as for lying, whether a philoſopher can 
do it or not, I cannot tell.; I am ſure I cannot do it. But 
though theſe diſcourſes. may be - uneaſy and ungrateful to 
them, I do not ſee. why they ſhould ſcem fooliſh or extra- 
vagant ? Indeed if I ſhould either propoſe ſuch things as 

| Plato has oontrived in his common- wealth, or as the Uto- 
pians practiſe in theirs, though they might ſcem better, as 
certainly they are, yet they are ſo different from our efta- 
bliſnment, which, is founded on property, there being no 
ſuch thing among them, that 1 could not expect that it 
would have any effect on them: But ſuch diſcourſes as 
mine, which only call paſt evils to mind, and give warning 
of What may follow, have nothing i in them that is ſo ab- 
ſurd, that they may not be uſed at any time; for they can 
only be; unpleaſant to thoſe. who are reſolved to run head- 
long the contrary, Hay: And if we muſt let alone eyery 
thing as abſurd or extravagant, which by reaſon of the 
wieked lives of many, may ſeem, uncouth, we muſt, even 
among Chriſtians, give over preſſing the greateſt part of 
thoſe things that Chriſt hath, taught us: Though he has 
gormmanged us not to conceal them, but to proclaim on 
the houſe-tops that which he taught in ſecret. The great- 
eſt pant of, his , precepts are more oppoſite to the lives of 
the men of this age, than any, part of my diſeourſe has 
been: But, che preachers ſeem. to have learned that craft 
to which you adviſe me; for they obſerving that the world 
would not willingly ſuit their lives to the rules that Chriſt 
has given, have fitted * 4odtrine, as if it had been a 
leaden 


* 
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leaden rule, to their lives; that fo ſome way or other they 
might agree with one NN But I ſee no other effect 
of this compliance, except | it be that men become more 
ſecure in their wickedneſs by it. And this is all the ſue- 
ceſs that I can have in a court; for T muſt always differ 
from the reſt, and then J ' ſhall ſignify nothing; or if 1 
agree with them I ſhall then only help forward their mad- 
neſs. I do not comprehend what you mean by your caſt- 
ing about, or by the bending and handling things ſo den- 
tcrouſly, that if they go not well, they may go as little ill 
as may be: For in courts they will not bear with a ma's 
holding his peace, or conniving at what others do: A man 
muſt bare · facedly approve of the worſt counſels, and con- 
ſent to the blackeſt deſigns : So that he could paſs for a 
ſpy, or poſſibly for a traitor, that did but coldly approve 
of ſuch wicked practices: And therefore when a man is 
engaged in ſuch a ſociety, he will be fo far from being able 
to mend matters by his caſting about, as you'cal it, that 
he will find no occaſions of doing any good = The ill eom- 
pany will ſooner corrupt him, than be the better for him : 
Or if notwithſtanding all their ill company, he ſtill re- 
mains ſteady and innocent, yet their follies and knavery 
will be imputed to him; and by mixing counſels with 
them, he muſt bear his ſhare of all the blame that belongy 
wholly to others. 2 
It was no ill ſimilie, by which Plato ſet forth the un- 
cles of a philoſopher's meddling with govern- 
ment. If à man, ſays he, was to fee a great company 
run out every day into the rain, and take delight in being 
Web ß FE he a that R be to no purpoſe for him 
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to go and perfuade them to return to their houſes, in ordet 
to avoid the ſtorm, and that all that could be expected by 


dis going to ſpeak to them, would be that he himſelf 
ſhould be as wet as they, it would be beſt for him to keep 


within doors; and fince he had not inſſuence enough to 
correct other people's n, to take care to 2 him- 
ſelf. 


* Though to ſpeak ey. my nigh n I muſt 


freely own, that as long as there is any property, and while 
money is the ſtandard of all other things, I cannot think 
that a nation can be governed either juſtly or happily : Not 
juſtly, becauſe the beſt things will fall to the ſhare of the 
worſt men: Nor happily, becauſe alt things will be di- 


vided among a few, (and even theſe are not in all reſpects 


happy) the reſt being left to be abſolutely miſerable. There- 
fore when I reflect on the wife and good conſijtution of the 
Utopians, among whom all things are ſo well governed, and 
with ſo few laws ; where virtue hath its due reward, and 


yet there is ſuch an equality, that every man lives in 


plenty. When I compare with them ſo many other na- 
tions that are ſtill making new laws, and yet can never 
bring their conſtitution to a right regulation, where not- 
withſtanding every one has his property ; yetall the laws 
that they can invent have not the power either to obtain or 


preſerve it, or even to enable men certajnly to diſtinguiſh 


What is their own from what is another's ; of which the 


many law-ſvits that every day break out, and are eternally 
: . ©, Jepending, give too plain a demonſtration: When, I fay, 
IJ balance all theſe things in my thoughts, I gron more 


favourable to Plato, and do not wonder that he reſolved, 
„ | | nos 


1 
pot to make any laws for ſuch as would not ſubmit to a 


community of all things: For ſo wiſe a man, could not 
but foreſee that the ſetting all upon a level, was the only 
way to make a nation happy; hich cannot be obtained 
ſo long as there is property: For when every man draws 
to himſelf all that he can compaſs, by one title or another, 


it muſt needs follow, that how plentiful ſoever a natiaa 
may be, yet a few dividing the wealth of it among 


themſelves, the reſt muſt fall into indigenee. So that 
there will be two ſorts of people among them, who de- 
ſerve that their fortunes ſhould be interchanged ; the former 
uſelcſs, but wicked and ravenous; and the latter, who by 


their conſtant induſtry ſerve the publicmorethan themſelves, 


fincere and modeſt men. From whence I am perſuaded, 
that till property is taken away, there can be no equitable or 
juſt diſtribution of things, nor can the world be happily go- 
verned: for as long as that is maintained, the greateſt and the 
far beſt part of mankind, will be ſtill oppreſſed with a 
load of cares and anxieties. I confeſs without taking it 
quite away, thoſe preſſures that lie on a great part of man- 
kind, may be made lighter; but they can never be quite 
removed. For if laws were made to determine at how 
great an extent in ſoil, and at how much money every man 
muſt ſtop, to limit the prince that he might not grow too 
great, and to reſtrain the people that they might not be- 


come too inſolent, and that none might factiouſly aſpire to 


publie employments; which ought neither to be ſold, nor 
made burthenſome by a great expence ; fince otherwiſe 
thofe that ſerve -in them, would be tempted to reimburſe 
Fes by: cheats and violence, and it would become 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary-to find out rich men for undergoing thoſe em- 
ployments which ought- rather to be- truſted to the wiſe, 
"Theſe laws, I ſay, might have ſuch effects, as good diet 
and care might have on a ſick man, whoſe recovery is deſ- 
perate z they might allay and mitigate the diſcaſe, but it 
cauld never be quite healed, nor the body politic be 
brought again to a good habit, as long as property re. 
mains; and it will fall out as in a complication of diſeaſes, 
_ © that by applying a remedy to one ſore, you will provoke | 
another; and that which removes the one ill ſymptom 
produces others, while the ſtrengthening one part of the 
body weakens the. reſt, | On the contrary, anſwered I it 
ſeems to me that men cannot live conveniently, where all 
things are eommon: How. can there be any plenty, where 
every man will excuſe himſelf from labour? For as the 
hope of gain doth not excite him, ſo; the ęonfidence that 
he has in other men's induſtry, may make him ſlothful: 
If people come to be pinched with want, and yet cannot 
diſpoſe of any thing as their own ; what gan follow upon 
this, but perpetual] ſedition and bloodſhed, eſpecially when 
the reverence and authority due ta magiſtrates falls to the 
ground? For I cannot imagine how that can be kept up 
among thoſe that are in all things equal to one another. I 
do not wonder, ſaid he, that it appears ſo to yau, fince 
you have no notion, or at leaſt no right one, of ſuch a 
conſſitution: But if you had been in Utopia with ma, and 
bad ſeen their laws and rules, as I did, for the ſpace of 
five years, in which I lived among them; and during 
which time 1 was ſo delighted with them, that indeed 1 
_ el have . them, if it We been 
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to te *_ diſcovery of that new world to the Euro- 
peans ; you would then confeſs that you had never ſeen 
a people ſo well conſtituted as they. You will not eafily 
perſuade me, ſaid Peter,” that any nation in that new 
world is better governed than thoſe among us. For as 
our underſtandings are not worſe than theirs, ſo our Go-- 
vernment, if I miſtake not, being more ancient, à long 
practice has helped us to find out many conveniencies of 


ife&and ſme happy chances have diſcovered other things 


g-which no man's underſtanding could ever have in- 
ted. As for the antiquity, either of their government, 
or of outs, ſaid he, you cannot paſs a true judgment of 
it, unleſs you had read their hiſtories ; for if they are to 
be "believed, they had towns among them, before theſe 
parts' were ſo much às inhabited: and as for thoſe dif- 
coverics, that have been either hit on by chance, or made 
by ingenious men, theſe might have happened there as 
well as here. I do not deny but we are more ingenious 
than they are, but they exceed us much in induftry and 
application. They knew little concerning us, before our 
arrival among them; they call us all by a general name 
of the nations that lie beyond the equinoRtial' line; for 
their chronicle mentions a ſhipwreck that was made on 
their coaſt 1200 years ago; and that ſome Romans and 
Egyptians that were in the ſhip, getting ſafe aſhore, fpent 
the reſt of their days amongſt them; and ſuch was their 
ingenuity, that from this ſingle opportunity, they dre the 
advantage of learning from thoſe unlooked for gueſts, and 
acquired all the uſeful arts that were then among the Ro- 
mans, and which were known to theſe ſhipwrecked men: 


and by the hints that they gave them, they themſelves found 
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out even ſome of thoſe arts which they could not fully ex- 
plain; ſo happily did they improve that accident, of 
having ſome of our people caſt upon their ſhore. But if 
ſuch an accident has at any time brought any from thence 
into Europe, we have been ſo far from improving it, that 
we do not fo much as remember it; as in after times per- 
Bhaps it will be forgot by our people that I was ever there. 
For though they from one ſuch accident, made themſelves 
maſters of all the good inventions that were among us; 
yet I believe it would be long. before we ſhould learn or 
put in practice any of the good inſtitutions that are among 
them: and this is the true cauſe of their being better go- 
verned, and living happier than we, though we come not 


- - ſhort of them in point of underſtanding, or outward ad- 


vantages. Upon this I ſaid to him, I earneſtly beg you 
would deſeribe that iſland very particularly to us. Be not 
too ſhort, but ſet out in order all things relating to their 
ſoil, their rivers, their towns, their people, their man- 
ners, conſtitution, laws, and in a word, all that you ima- 
gine we defire to know: and you may well imagine that 
we defire to know every thing concerning them, of which 
we are hitherto ignorant. I will do it very willingly, ſaid 
he, for I have digeſted the whole matter carefully; but 
it will take up ſome time. Let us go then, ſaid I, firſt 
and dine, and then we ſhall have leiſure enough. He 
_ conſented. We went in and dined, and after dinner came 
back, and fat down in the ſame place. I ordered my 
ſervants to take care that none might come and interrupt 
us : and both Peter and I deſired Raphael to be as good 
as his word: when he ſaw that we were very intent upon it, he 
aa a little to recolleQ himſelf, and began in this manner. 
DIS- 
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THE SECOND BOOK. 


THE iſland of Utopia is in the middle two hun- 

dred miles broad, and holds almoſt at the fame 
breadth over a great part of it; but it grows narrower to- 
wards both ends. Its figure is not unlike a creſcent :- 


between its horns, the fea comes in eleven miles broad, | 


and ſpreads itſelf into a great bay, which is environed 

with land to the compaſs of about five hundred miles, and' 
is well ſecured from winds ; in this bay there is no great 
current, the whole coaſt is, as it were, one continued har- 
bour, which gives all that live in the ifland great conve- 
nience for mutual commerce: but the entry into the bay, 
occaſioned by rocks on the one hand, and ſhallows on the 
other, is very dangerous. In the middle of it there is one 
ſingle rock which appears above water, and may therefore 


eaſily be avoided, and on the top of it there is a tower in 


which a garriſon is kept, the other rocks lie under water, 
and are very dangerous. The channel is known only to 
the natives, ſo that if any ſtranger ſhould enter into the 


bay, without one of their pilots, he would run great dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck ; for even they themſelves could not paſs © 
it ſake, if ſome marks that are on the coaſt did not direct © 
their way; and if theſe ſhould be but a little ſhifted, any 


fleet that might come againſt them, how great ſoever it 
were, would be certainly loſt. On the other ſide of the 
land, there are-likewiſe many harbours ; and the coaſt is 

| | fo 
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ſo fortified,” both by nature and art, that a ſmall number 
of men can hinder the deſcent of a great army. But they 
report (and there remains good marks of it to make it ere- 
dible) that this was no iſland at firſt, but a part of the 
continent. Utopus, that conquered it (whoſe name it till 
vearries, for Abraxa was its firſt name) brought the rude 
_ and/; uncivilized inhabitants into ſuch a good govern- 
ment, and to that meaſure of politeneſs, that they now 
far excel all the reſt of mankind ;, having ſoon ſubdued 
them, he deſigned to ſeparate them from the continent, 
and to bring the ſea quite round them. 'To. accompliſh 
chis, he ordered a deep channel to be, dug filtcen miles 
long; and that the natives might not think he treated 
them like ſlaves, he not gnly forced the inhabitants, but 
alſo his own, ſoldiers, to labour in carrying it on. As he 
ſet a vaſt number of men to work, he beyond all mens 
enpectations brought it to a ſpecdy concluſion. And bis 
neighbours who at firſt laughed at the folly, of the under- 
taking, no ſooner ſaw it brought to eee 
- were flruek with admiration and terror. 
There are fifty -four, eities in the iſland, all 1 
£ wall built: the manners, cuſtoms, and laws of which 
are the ſame, and they are all contrived as near in the 
ſame manner as the ground on which they ſtand. will al- 
low: the neareſt lie at leaſt twenty-four miles diſtance 
from one another, and the moſt remote are not ſo far 
diſtant, but that a man can go on foot in one day from it, 

to that which lies next it. Every city ſends three of their 
wiſeſt ſenators once a year to Amaurot, to conſult about 
cheir common concerns, for that is the chief town of the 
Ws ; | iſland, 


r 


dient. They breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a 
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iſſand, being ſituated near the center of it, ſo that it is 


the moſt convenient place for their aſſemblies. The juriſ- 


did ion of every city extends at leaſt twenty miles: and 


Where the towns lie wider, they have much more ground; 
no town defires to enlarge its bounds, for the people con- 


fider themſelves rather as tenants than landlcrds. - They 
have built over all the country, farm-houſes for huſband- 
men, which are well contrived, and are furniſhed with 


all things neceſſary for country labour. Inhabitants are 
bent by turns from the cities to dwell. in them; no 


eountry family has fewer than forty men and women in it, 
belides two ſlaves. There is a maſter and a miſtreſs ſet 
over every family; and over thirty families there is a ma- 
 giſtrate. Every year twenty of this family come back to 


"the town, after they have ſtayed two years in the country : 


and in their room there are other twenty ſent from the 


"town, that they may leam country work, from thoſe that 
have been already one year in the country, as they muſt 
teach thoſe that come to them the next from the town. 
By this means ſuch as dwell in thoſe country farms, are 
never ignorant of agriculture, and ſo commit no errors, 
- which might otherwiſe be fatal, and bring them under a 
ſeareity of corn. But though there is every year ſuch a ſhift- 
ing of the huſbandmen, to prevent any man being foreed a- 
gainſt his will to follow that hard courſe of life too long; 
yet many among them take ſuch pleaſure in it, that they de- 
tre leave to continue in it many years. Theſe huſbandmen 
till the ground, brred cattle, hew wood, and convey it 


 to'the'towns, either by land or water, as is moſt conve- 


very 
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vetyeurfbus manner r ſor the hens do not fit and hatch 
tem g but vaſt numbets of eggs are laid in a gentle and 
ctfaal heat; in order to be hatehed; and they are no ſooner 
out cf the ſhell, and able to ſtir about, but they ſcem to 
conſider thoſe that feed them as their mothers, and fol- 
low them as other chickens do the hen that hatched them. 
They breed very.few horſes, but thoſe they have are full 
of mettle, and are kept only for exercifing their youth 
in the art of fitting, and riding them; for they do not put 
them to any work, either of plowing or carriage, in 
which they employ” oxen; for though their horſes are 
ſtronger, yet they find oxefi can hold out longer; and as 
they are nut ſubject to ſommany diſeaſes, ſo they are kept 
upom a ſeſs charge, and with lefs trouble: and even when 
they are ſo urn out, that they dre no more fit for labour, 
they are gootl meat at laſt. They ſow no corn, but that 
which is tobe their bread; for they drink either wine, 
oyder or perry, and often water, ſometimes boiled with 
honey or liquotice, ithn which they abound; and th ough 
they know exactly how much corn will ſerve every town, 
ant all that tract of eduntry whieh' belon gs to it, yet they 
ſow much more, and breed more cattle than are neceſſary 
for their oonſumption: and they give that overplus of 
vbich they make no uſe to their neighbours. When they 
want any thing in the eouritry which it does not produce, 
they fetch that from the town, without carrying any thing 
imexchange for its and the magiſtrates of the town take 
cute to ſde vit gin them: for they meet generally in 
the town once a month, upon a feſtival day. When the 


tyme of Harveſt comes, — in the country ſend 
e | to 
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to thoſe in the towns, and let- them know how many 
hands they will need for reaping the harveſt ; and the 
number they call for being ſent to them, they commonly 
diſpatch it all in one day. 
——— —— 
OF THEIR TOWNS, 


FARTICULARLY OP 


AMAURO FI 
He that knows one of their towns, knows them all; 
they are ſo like one another, except where the ſituation 
makes ſome difference. I ſhall therefore deſcribe one of 


them; and none is ſo proper as Amaurot: for as none 


is more eminent, all the reſt yielding in precedence to this, 
becauſe it is the ſeat of their ſupreme council ; ſo there 
was none of them better known to me, I having lived 
five years altogether in it. 

Tt lies upon the fide of a hill, or rather a nts 
its figure is almoſt. ſquare, for from the one ſide of it, 
which ſhoots up almoſt to the top of the hill, it runs down 
in a deſcent for two miles to the river Anider ; but it is 
a little broader the other way that runs along by the bank 


of that river. The Anider riſes about eighty miles above 


Amaurot, in a ſmall ſpring at firſt ; but other brooks 
falling into it, of which two are more eonſiderable than 
the reſt, as it runs by Amaurot, it is grown half a mile 


* but it ſtill grows larger and __ till after ſixty 
E miles 
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miles courſe below it, it is Toft in the ocean, between 
the town and the fea, and fer ſome miles above the 
town, it ebbs and flows every fix hours, with a ſtrong 
Kurrent. "The tide comes up for about thirty miles fo full, 
that there is nothing but ſalt. water in the river, the freſh 
Water being driven back with its force ; and above that, 
| by ſome miles, the water is brackiſh, but a little higher, 
"it rufis by the town, it is quite freſh ; and when the 

wy ebds, It continbes freſh alt along to the ſea. There 

| is 4 bridge caſt over the river, not of timber, but of 
| fal x ſtöbe, confiſting of many ſtately arches ; it lies at 
that part of the town which is fartheſt from the ſea, ſo 
that nps Vitdoüt any Rindrance lie all along the ſide of 
me town.” There i is likewiſe another river that runs by 
i, Pore though f it is not great, yet it runs pleaſantly, for 
it fes but of tlie ſame hill on which the town ſtands, and 

fo runs down through 1 it, and falls into the Anider. The 
inhabitants have fortified the fountain-head of this river, 
which ſprings a little without the town; that ſo if they 
mould happen to be beſieged, the enemy might not be 
able to ſtop or divert the courſe of the water, nor poifon it'; 
from thence it is carried in earthen pipes to the lower 
ſtreets : and for thoſe places of the town to which the water 
of that ſmall river cannot be conveyed, they have great 
cifterns forreceiving the rain · water, which ſupplies the want 
of the other. The town is compaſſed with a high and 
thick wall, in which there are many towers and forts ; 
there is alſo a broad and deep dry ditch, ſet thick with 
thorns, caſt round three ſides of the town, and the river 
is inſtead of a ditch on the fourth fide. The ſtreets are 
n very 
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very convenient for all carriage, and are well ſt eltered from 
the winds. Their buildings are good, and are ſo uni- 
form, that a whole ſide of a ſtreet looks like one houſe. 
The. ſtreets are twenty feet broad; there lie gardens be- 
hind all their houſes; theſe are large but encloſed with 
| buildings, that on all hands face the ſtreets ; fo that « every 
houſe has both a door to the ſtreet; and Aa back door to the 
garden: their doors have all two leaves, which as they are 
eaſily opened, ſo they ſhut of their own accord; and there 
being no property among them, every man may freely enter 
into, any houſe whatſoever. At every, ten years end they 
ſhift their houſes by lots, Fhey cultivate ; their gardens 
with great care, ſo that they have both vines, fruits, 
herbs and flowers i in them ; and all is ſo well ordered, 
and ſo finely kept, that I never ſaw gardens any here 
that were both ſo fruitful and ſo beautiful as theirs, And 
this humour of ordering their gardens ſo well, is not only 
kept up by the pleaſure they find in it, but alſo by an 
emulation between the inhabitants of the ſeveral fireets, 
Who, vie with each other; and there is indeed nothing 
belonging to the whole town, that is both more uſeful, 
and more pleaſant. So that he who founded the town, 
ſeems to have taken care of nothing more than of their 
gardens ; for they ſay, the whole ſcheme of the town 
was deſigned at firſt by Utopus, but he left all that be- 
longed to the ornament, and improvement of it, to be ad- 
ded by thoſe that ſhould come after him, that being too 
much for one man to bring to perfection. Their records, 
that contain the hiſtory of their town and ſtate, are pre- 
I” * an exact care, and run backwards 1760 years. 
2 | From 
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From theſe. it appears, that their houſes were at firſt low 
and mean, like cottages, made of any ſort of timber, and 
were built with mud walls,. and thatched with ſtraw : but 
now their. houſas are three ſtories high, the fronts of them 
are faced either with fone, . plaiſterigg, or brick ; and be- 
tween the fagings of their walls, they throw i in their rubbiſh ; | 
their toofs are flat, and on them they Jay a ſort of plaiſter 
which. coſts very little, and yet is ſo tempered, that i it is not 
- apt ta take fixe, and yet reſiſts the weather more. than lead. 

. They have great. quantities of glaſs among them, „ with 


- which they glaze, their windows : they ſc alſo j in their v win- 


dos, a thin linen cloth, that is ſo viled or gummed, that 
.is both keeps our the ind, and gives free admiſſion te 
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who was ahciently called'the Sypliogrant, but is now c- 


led the Philarch* and over evety” tem Syphogrants with 
the families fudſect to them, there 'is another magiſtrate, 
who was ancithtly called the "Pranibore,” but of late the 


Arehphilareh. All the Syphogran ts, who are in number 


200, chooſe the ptinee out of aſt of four, vo are named 
by the people of the four diviſions of the city, but they take 
an oath before they procctd to an electior, that they wilt 
* chooſe him whom they thx ioſt ft for the office 2” they 
© give their voiees ſecretly, fo'thit it is not known for'whonr - 


every one gives his ſuffrage.” The princt is for tife} unleſs 


he i removed upon ſuſpicion of ſome deſign to enſlave the 


people. 
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People. The Tranibors are new choſen every year, but _ | 
yet they are for the moſt part continued: all their other 
magiſtrates are only annual. The Tranibors meet 
every third day, and oftener if neceſſary, und conſult 
with the prince, either concerning the affairs of the 
ſtate in general, or fuch private | differences” as may 
ariſe ſometimes among the people; though chat falls ont 
but ſeldom. There are always two Syphogrants eulled in- 
to the council-chamiber, and theſe are changed every day. 
It is a fundamental rule of their government, that no con- 
eluſion can be made in any thing that relates to the public, 
till it has been firſt debated three ſeveral days iu their 
council. It is death for any to meet and eonſult on- 
cerning the ſtate, unleſs it be either in their" ordinary 
council, or in the aſſembly of the whole body of the 
People. 
T heſe things have been ſo provided among them, that 
the Prince and the Tranibors may not conſpire together to 
change the government, and enſlave the people; and there- 
fore when any thing of great importance is ſet on foot, it 

is ſent to the Syphogrants; who after they have com- 
municated it to the families that belong to their diviſions, 
und have conſidered it among themſelves, make report to 
the ſenate; and upon great ocaſions, the matter is referred 
to the counch of the whole iſland. One rule obſerved in 
- their council, is, never to debate a thing on the ſame day 
in which ĩt ĩs firſt propoſed ; for that is always referred to 
the next meeting, that {a men may not raſhly,, and in the 
hcat of diſcourſe, engage themſelves too ſoon, which might 
dias them ſo much, that inſtead of, conſulting the good of 
the. _— they might rather ſtudy to ſupport their firſt 
5 opinions; 
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-opinions ; and by à perverſe and prepuſterous;ſort of nt 
hazard. their ,countsy, rather than endanger their 6wn- 
reputation, on venture the being ſuſpected to ha ve — 
foreſight in the expedients that they at firſt propoſed. 
And therefore to prevent this, they take care that e 
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| LTURE.3 is that which'; is. ſo univ un- 
derſiood amorig them, that no perſon either man or - 
man, is ignorant of it; they are Tnſtructed init from * 


childhood; partly by what they learn at ſchool, and partly 
by praddiee a they being led out oſten into tha fields, about 


the town, here they not only ſee: qthers at work, but are 
Nkewiſo cxereiſed in it themſelves. Beſides agriculture, 
which is ſa gomman to themall, every man has ſome pecu- 


ar trade towhich he applies himſeli, ſuch as the manufacture 

of wool or flax, maſonty, ſmith's work, or carpenter's 
work ; for thexe is no ſort of trade chat is in great ofteem a- 
mong them. Throughout the iſland they wear the ſame, | 


Tort of clothes withaut any other diſtinctiun, except hat is 


neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the two ſexes, and the married and 
unmarried. The faſhion never alters; and as it is nei- 
ther diſagtecable nor uncaſy, ſo it is fuited to the climate, 

and calculated both for their ſummers and winters. Every 
M4 makes their own clothes; but all among them, | 


women 
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women as well as men, learn one or other of the trades for- 
merly mentioned. Women, for the moſt part, deal in wool 
and flax, which ſuit beſt with their weakneſs, leaving the 
ruder trades tothe men. The ſame trade generally paſſes 
down from father to ſon; inclinations often following de- 
ſcent : but if any man's genius lies another way, he is by 
adoption tranſlated into a family that deals in the trade to 
which he is inclined ; and when that is to be done; care 
is taken not only by his. father, but by the magiſtrate, 
that he may be put to a diſercet and good man. And if 
after a perſan has learned one trade, he defires to acquire 
another, that is alſo allowed, and is managed in the ſame 
manner as the former. When he has learned both, he 
follows that which. he likes beſt, unleſs the pebble has 
more occaſion for the other. ee 


The chief,” and almoſt the only buſineſs of the Sypho- 


grants, is to take care that no man may live idle, but 
that every man may follow his trade diligently: yet they do 

not wear themſelves out with perpetual toil, from morn- 
ing to night, as if they were beaſts of burden, which ag 
it is indeed a heavy ſlavery, ſoit is every where the com- 
mon courſe of life amongſt all mechanics except the Uto- 
pians : but they dividing the day and night into twenty. four 
hours, appoint ſix of theſe for work; three of which are be- 
fore dinner, and three after: they then ſup, and at eight 
oelock, counting from noon, go to bed and ſleep eight 
hours. The reſt of their: time, beſides that taken up in 
work, eating and ſlegping is left to every man's diſcretion 3 
yet they are not to abuſe that interval to luxury and idle- 
neſs, but muſt employ it in ſome proper exereiſe accord- 
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ing to their" varidus indlinations,. which is for the moſt - 
part reading. It is ordinary to have public lectures evety 
morning before day break; at which none are obliged to 
appear, but thoſe who are marked out for literature; yet 
a great many, doth men and women of all ranks, go to 
hear lectures of one ſort or other, according to their ineli- 
nations. But if others, that are not made for contem- 
plation, chooſe rather to employ themſelves at that time 
in their trades, as many of them do; they are not hinder- 
ed, hut are rather eommended, as men that take eare to 
ſerve their country. After ſupper, they ſpend an hour in 
ſome diverſion, in ſummer in their gardens, and in 
winter in the halls where they eat; where they entertain 
ech other; either with mute or diſcourſe. They do not 
ſo much as know dice, or any ſuch fooliſh and mi- 
chievbus games: they have, however, two ſorts of games 
not tinlike our cheſs; the one is between ſeveral num- 
bers, in which one number, as it were conſtimes another: 
the ether reſembles à battle between the virtues and the 
vices, iti aich the enmity in the vices among themſelves, 
and 'their” agttement againſt virtue is not unpleaſantiy 
reprefented'; together with the ſpecial oppoſitions between 
tke particular virtiies and vices; as alſo the methods by 
which vice either openly aſſaults, or ſeeretly undermines 
virtue; 'andvirtue on the other hand reſiſts it. But the 
time appointed for labour, is to be narrowly examined, 
otherwiſe you may imagine, that ſinee there are only fix 
heurs appointed for work, they may fall under a ſearc- 
ity of neceſfary proviſions. But it is ſo far from being 
that this time is not ſufficient for ſupplying them 
5 with 
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with plenty of all things, either neceſſary or convenjent, .. 
that it is rather too much; and this yqu will calily, ap»... 
prehend, if you. conſider: how great a part. of all othex 
nations is quite idle. Firſt, women generally do nag, 
who are the half of mankind; and. if ſome few women . 
are diligent, their huſbands are idle; then conſider che 
great company of idle prieſts, and of thoſęe that are. , 
called religious men; add to theſe all rich men, chiefly, 
thoſe that have eſtates in land, who are called noble- 
men and gentlemen, together with their families, made 
up of idle perſons, that are kept more for Mo 1 
than uſe. Add to theſe, all thoſe ſtrong and lufty beggarse 
that go about pretending ſome diſcaſe, in excuſe ſor their 
begging; and upon the whole aceount you will, find. 
that the number of thoſe by, whoſe labaurs mankind is 
ſupplied; is, much leſs than you perhaps imagined ;,, them 
conſider how few. of . thoſe that work, are employed in 
labours that are of real ſervice: for we who, meaſure 
all things by money, give riſe to many trades that are both 
vain and ſuperfluous, and ſerve only to ſupport riot and 
luxury. For if thoſe who work, were employed only in, 
ſuch things as the eonveniencies of life require, there 
would be ſuch an abundance, of them, that cbe prices 
of them would ſo ſink, that tradeſmen could not be 
maintained by their gaivs ; if all thoſe who labour about, 
uſeleſs. things, were ſet to more profitable employments; 
and if all they that languiſh out their lives in ſloth 
and idleneſs, every one of whom conſames. as much as 
any two of the men that are at work, were forced to 
labour, you may eaſily imagine that a ſmall proportion 
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of time would ſerve for doing all that is either ne- 
ceſſary, profitable, or pleaſant to mankind, eſpecially 
While pleaſure is kept within its due bounds : this ap- 
pears very plainly in Utopia, for there, in a great city, 
and in all the territory that lies round it, you can 
ſcares » find / five hundred, either men or women, by 
their age and ſtrength capable of labour, that are not en- 
gaged in it; even the Syphogrants, though excuſed” by 
the law, yet do not excuſe themſelves, but work, that 
by their examples they may excite the induſtry of the 


reſt of the people; the like exemption is allowed to 


thoſe, who being recommended to the people by the 
prieſts, are by the fecret ſuffrages of the Syphogrants, 
privileged from labour, that they may apply themſelves 


holy to ſtudy; and if any of theſe fall ſhort of thoſe 
hopes that they ſeemed at firſt to give, they arc vblig- | 


ed to return to work. And ſometimes a mechanic, 
that ſo-employs his leiſure hours, as to make à conſi- 
derable advancement in learning, is caſed from being 
A tradeſman, and ranked among their learned men. 
Out of theſe they chooſe their ambaſſadors, their prieſts, 
their { ranibors; and the prince himſelf; anoiently cal- 
led their Barzenes, hut he is called of late their Ademus. 
And thus from the great numbers among them, that are 
neĩther ſuffered to be idle, nor to be employed in any fruit- 
leſs labour, you may caſily make the eſtimate, how much 


may be done in thoſe fe hours in which they are obliged 


to labour. But beſides all that has been already ſaid, it is 
to bo © conſidered, * the powell arts ee them, are 
WW. gs SGH 211 1 14 managed 
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managed with leſs labour than any where elſe. The 
building, or the repairing of houſes among us, employ 
many hands, becauſe often a thriftleſs heir ſuffers a houſe 
that his father built, to fall into decay, ſo that his ſucceſ- 
for muſt, at a great coſt, repair that which he might have 
kept up with a ſmall charge, It frequently happens, that 
the ſame houſe which one. perſon built at a vaſt expence, is 
neglected by another, who thinks he has a more delicate 
ſenſe of the beauties. of architecture; and he ſuffering it 
to fall to ruin, builds another at no leſs charge. But a- 
mong the Utopians, all things are ſo regulated, that men 
very ſeldom build upon a new piece of ground; and are 
not only very quick in repairing their houſes, but ſno w- 
their foreſight in preventing their decay: ſo that their 
buildings are preſerved very long, with but little labour; 
and thus the builders to whom that care belongs, are oſten 
without employment, except the hewing of timber, and 
the ſquaring of. ones, that the materials may be in readi- 
neſs for raiſing a building very ſuddenly, when there is any 
occaſion for it. As to their clothes, obſerve how little 
work is ſpent in them. While they are at labour, they 
are cloathed with leather and ſkins, caſt careleſly about 
them, which will laſt ſeven years ; and when they ap- 
pear. in public, they put on an upper garment, which 
hides the other; and theſe are all of one colour, and that 
is the natural colour of the wool. As they need leſs 
woollen cloth than is uſed any where elſe, ſo that which 
they make uſe of is much leſs coſtly. : They uſe lines, « 
eloth more; but that is prepared with leſs labour, and 
they value cloth only by the whiteneſs of the linen, or 


the eleanneſs of the wool, without much regard to the 
fineneſs 
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fineneſs of the thread: while in other places, four or fix 
upper garments. of woollen cloth, of different colour, 
and as many veſts of ſilk will ſcarce ſerve one man; and 
while thoſe that are nicer think ten too few ; every man 
there is content with one, which very often ſcrves him 
two yrars. Nor is there any thing that can tempt a man 
to deſire more; for if he had them, he would neither be 
the warmer, nor would he make one jot the better ap. 
pearance for it. And thus, fince they are all employed 
in ſome uſeful labour; and finee they content themſclyc 
with fewer things, it falls out that there is a great abun- 
dance of all things among them; ſo that it frequenth 
happens, that for want of other work, vaſt numbers ar 
ſent out to mend the highways. But when no public un- 
dextaking is to be performed, the hours of working are 
leflened. The magiſtrates never engage the people in un. 
neceſſary labour, fince the chief end of the conſtitution 
is to regulate labour by the neceſſities of the-public, and 
to allow all the people as much time as is neceffary for 
the improvement of their n in which they think the 
: ee of life wanne. 
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| UT it is now time to explain to you the mutual in- 
tercourſe of this people, their commerce, and the rules 
dy which all things. are Fund among them. : 
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As their cities are compoſed of families; ſo their famt- 
fies are made up of thoſe that are nearly related to one 
another. Their women, when they grow up, are mar- 
ried out; but all the males, both children and grand- 
children, live ſtill in the ſame houſe, in great obedienee 
to their common parent, unleſs age has weakened his un- 
derftanding ; and in that caſe he that is next to him in age, 
comes in his room. But leſt any city ſhould become either 
too great, or by any accident be diſpeopled, proviſion is 
made that none of their cities may contain above fix 
thoufand families, beſides 'thoſe of the country round it. 
No family may have leſs than ten, nor more than fixteen 
perſons int it ; but there can be no determined number for 
the children under age. This rule is eaſily obſerved; by re- 
moving ſome of the children of a more fruitful couple, 
to any other family that does not abound ſo much in theni. 
By the ſame rule, they ſupply cities that do not increaſ&fo 
faſt, from others that breed faſter. And if there is any 
increaſe over the whole ifland, then they draw out a num- 
ber of their citizens out of the ſeveral towns, and: fend 
them over to the neighbouring continent ; where, if they 
find that the inhabitants have more ſoil than they can well 
cultivate, they fix a colony, t taking the inhabitants into 
their ſociety, if they are willing to live with them; and 
where they do that of their own accord, they quickly enter 
into their method of life, and conform to their rules, and 
this proves a happineſs to both nations; for according to 
their conſtitution, ſuch care is taken of the ſoil, that it 
becomes fruitful enough for both, though i it t might t be o ather- 
wiſe too narrow and barren for any « one. of them, "But if 
the natives refuſe to conform themſelves to their laws, 


they 
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they drive them out of thoſe bounds which they mark on 
for themſelves, and uſe force if they reſiſt. For they ac. 
count it a very juſt cauſe of war, for a nation to hinder 
others from poſſeſſing a part of that ſoil, of which they 
make no uſe, but whith is fuffered to lie idle and unculti. 
"vated; fince every man has by the law of nature a right 
to fach 'a waſte portion of the earth, as is neceffary for 
His fubſiſtence. If an accident has fo leſſened the num- 
ber of the inhabitants of any of their towns, that it. can- 
not be made up from the other towns of the iſland, 
without diminiſhing them too much, which is ſaid to have 
fallen out but twice, fince they were firſt a people, when 
gteat numbers were carried off by the plague ; the loſs 
ee fupplied by recalling as many as are wanted from 
their colonies; fos they will abandon theſe, rather than 
; ſaffer the towns in the land to ſink too low. TED 
But to return to their manner of living in ſociety : the 
oldeſt man of every family, as has been already faid, is 
- - Rs governor. Wives ſerve their huſbands, and children 
their parents, and always the younger ſerves the elder. 
Every city is divided into four equal parts, and in the mid- 
die of each there is a market-place : what is brought 
thither, and manufactured by the ſeveral families, is car- 
ried from thence to houſes appointed for that purpoſe, 
in which all things of a ſort are laid by themſelves ; and 
thither every father goes and takes whatſoever he or 
his family ſtand in need of, without either paying for 
it, or leaving any thing in exchange There is no rea- 
fon for giving a denial to any perſon, fince there is ſuch 
plenty of every thing among them : and there is no dan- 
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ger of a man's „ niking for, more than he needs; they 
have no inducements to do this, ſince they are ſure that 
they ſhall always be ſupplied : it is the fear of want that 
makes any of the whole race of animals, either greedy 
or ravenous; but beſides fear, there is in man a pride 
that makes him fancy it a particular glory to excel 
others in pomp and exceſs. But by the laws of the 
Utopians, re no room for this. Near theſe mar- 
kets there are others for all ſorts of proviſions, where 
there are not only . herbs, fruits, and bread, but alſo 
fiſh, fowl, and cattle. There are alſo without their towns, 
places appointed near ſome running water, for killing 
their, beaſts, and for waſhing away their filth ; whieh is 


done by their faves : for they ſuffer none of their citizens 


to kill their cattle, becayfethey think, that pity and good 
nature, which are among the beſt of thoſe affections that 


are born with us, are much impaired by the butchering 
of animals: nor do they ſuffer any thing that is foul or 
unclean to be brought within their towns, leſt the air 
ſhould be infected by ill ſmells which might prejudice 
their health. In every ſtreet there are 'great halls that 
lie at an equal diſtance from each other, diſtinguiſhed 


by particular names. The Syphogrants dwell in thoſe, 


that are ſet over thirty families, fifteen lying on one 
| fide of it, and as many on the other. In theſe halls 
they all meet and have their repaſts. The ſtewards of 
every one of them come to the market-place at an appoint- 
ed hour ; and according to the number of thoſc that be- 
long to the hall, they carry home proviſions. But they 
take more care of their ſick, than of any others: theſe are 

lodged 
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lodged and provided for in public hoſpitals : they have 
belonging to every town four hoſpitals, that are built 
without their walls, and are fo large, that they may 
paſs for little towns; by this means, if they had ever 
fuch a number of ſick perſons, they could lodge them 
conveniently, and at ſuch a diſtance, that ſuch of them 
as are ſick of infectious diſeaſes, may be kept ſo far 
from the reſt, that there can be no danger of contagion. 
The hoſpitals are furniſhed and ſtored with all things 
that are convenient for the eaſe and recovery of the ſiek; 
and thoſe that are put in them, are looked after with 
ſuch tendeg and watchful care, and are fo conſtantly attend- 
ed by their, ſkilful phyſicians; that as none are ſent to 
them againſt their will, ſo there is ſcarce one in a, whole 
town, that if he ſhould fall ill, would not chooſe rather 
to go thither, than lie ſick at home. | 
After the ſteward of the hoſpitals has taken for the 
fick whatſoever the phyſician preſcribes, then the beſt 
things that are left in the market are diſtributed equally 
among the halls, in proportion to their numbers, only, 
in the firſt place, they ſerve the prince, the chief prieſt, 
the Tranibors, the ambaſſadors, and ſtrangers, if there 
are any, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, and for 
whom there are houſes well furniſhed, particularly ap- 
pointed for their reception when they come among them. 
At the hours of dinner and ſupper, the whole ſypho- 
granty being called together by ſound of trumpet, they 
meet and eat together, except only ſuch as are in the 
hoſpitals, or lie fick at home. Yet after the halls are 
ferved, no man is hindered to carry proviſions home 
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from the inarket place; for they knos that none does that 
but for ſome good feafori ; for though any that will may 
tat at home,” yet none does it willingly, fince it is both 
ridiculous and fooliſh for any to give themſelves the trou- 
ble to make ready an ill dinner at home, When there is 2 
much more plentiful one made really fot Him ſo near 
hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid ſervices about theſe Halls, 
are performed by theſt lives?” but the dreſſing and 2! 
ing theif meat; and the Germ their tables, belong ohlly 
to the Women, all thoſe of « every family taking it by turns. 
They fit at thtee or more tables, enen to their number; 
the men fit towards the Wall, and the women hit on the 
other ide) that if any of them ſhould be taken ſuddenly 
| fll, which is no uncommon caſe amongſt women with 
ils, ſhe may,” without diſturbing the reſt, riſe and 8⁰ to 
the nurſe's room, who are there with the ſucking children; 
where there 1 is always clean water at hand, and cradles in 
which they may lay the young children, if there is 0c- 
caſſon for i it, and a fire that they may ſhift and dreſs thein 
before it. Every child is nurſed by its own mother, if 
death or ſickneſs does not intervene ; - and in that caſe the 
Syphogrants wives find out a nurſe quickly, which is no 
hard matter ; for any one that can do it, offers herſelf 
cheerfully : for as they are much inclined to that piece of 
mercy, fo the child whom they nurſe, conſiders the nurſe 
as its mother. All the children under five years old, fit 


among the nurſes, the reſt of the younger ſort of both 


ſexes, till they are fit for marriage, either ſerve thoſe that 
fit at table; or if they are not ſtrong enough for that, ſtand 
by them in great filence, and eat what is given them; 
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nor 8 they any other formality of dining. In the mid 
dle of the firſt table, which ſtands acroſs the upper end 


f the hall, ſit the Syphogrant and his wife; for that is 
the chief and moſt conſpicuous. place. Next to him ſit 
tuo of the moſt ancient; for there go always four to a meſs. 


If there is a temple within that Syphogranty, the prieſt 


and his wife fit with the Syphogrant above all the reſt, 
Next them there is a mixture of old and young, who are ſo 
placed, that as the young are fet near others, ſo they are 
mixed with the more ancient; which they ſay was ap- 


pointed on this account, that the gravity of the old people, 


and the reverence that is que to them, might reſtrain the 


younger from all indecent words arid geſtures. Diſhes 


arnotſ{erved up to the whole table at firſt, but the beſt 
are firſt ſet before the old whoſe ſeats, are diſtinguiſhed 
from the young, and after them all the reſt are ſerved alike, 


The old men diſtribute to the younger any curious meats 


that happen to be ſet before them, if there is not ſuch an 
abundance of them that the whole company may be ſerved 


Thus old men are honored with 2 particular reſpect; 


yet all the reſt fare as well as they. Both dinner and ſupper 


are begun wih fome lecture of morality that is read to 


them; but it is {> ſhort, that it is not tedious nor uneaſy 
to them to hear it. From hence the old men take oc- 


cafion to, entertain thoſe about them, with ſome uſeful 
and pleaſant, enlargements ; but they do not engroſs the 
whole diſcourſe, ſo to themſelves, during their meals, that 
the younger may not put in for a ſhare ; on the contrary, 


they. engage them to talk, that ſo they may in that free 
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way of converſation, find out the force of every one's ſpi- 
rit, and obſerve his temper. They diſpatch their dinners 
quickly, but fit long at ſupper ; becauſe they go to work 
after the one, and are to ſleep after the other, during which 
they think the ſtomach carries on the concoction more 
| vigorouſly. I hey never ſup without muſic; and there is 
always fruit ſerved up after meat; while they are at table, 
ſome burn perfumes, and ſprinkle about fragrant oint- 
ments, and ſweet. waters; in ſhort they want nothing that 
may cheer up their * They give themſelves a large - 
allowance that way, and indulge themſelves in all ſuch 
pleaſures as are attended with no inconvenience. Thus do 
thoſe that are in the towns live together; but in the “n- 

try, where they live at great diſtance, every one eats at 

home, and no family wants any neceſſary ſort of proviſion, 
for it is from them that proviſions are ſent unto thoſe that: 
live in the towns; | 


OF THE TRAVELLING 


OF THE 


UTOPIANS. 


I F any man has a mind to viſit his friends that live in 
ſome other town, or deſires to travel and ſee the reſt of 
the country, he obtains leave very eaſily from the Sypho- 
grant and Tranibors, when there is no particular occafion 
for him at home. Such as travel, carry with them a paſs- 
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port from the prince, which both certifies the licence thay 
- is granted for travelling, and limits the time of their re- 
turn. They are furniſhed with a waggon and a ſlave, 
who drives the oxen, and looks after them ; but unleſs 
there are women in the company, the waggon is ſent back 

at the end of the journey as a needleſs incumbrance. 
While they are on the road, they carry no proviſions with 
them; yet they want nothing, but are every where treated 
as if they were at home. If they ſtay in any place longer 
than a night, every one follows his proper occupation, and 
is very well uſed by thoſe of his own trade. But if any 
man goes out of the city to which he belongs, without 
leave; and is faund rambling without a paſſport, he is 
feverely- treated, he is puniſhed as a fugitive, and ſent 
home diſgracefully; and if he falls again into the like 
fault, is condemned to ſlavery. If any man has a mind to 
travel only over the preeinct of his own city, he may freely 
do it with his father's permiſſion, and his wife's conſent ; 
but when he comes into any of the country houſes, if he 
expects to be entertained by them, he muſt labour with 
them and conform to their rules: and if. he does this, he 
may freely go over the whole precin ; being thus as uſe- 
ful to the city to which he belongs, as if he were ſtill with- 
wit. Thus you ſee that there are no idle perſons among 
them, nor pretences of excuſing any from labour. There 
are no taverns, no ale houſes nor ſtews among them; nor 
any other occaſions of corrupting each other, of getting 
into corners, or forming themſelves into parties. All 
men live in full view, ſo that all are obliged, both 0 
perform their ordinary taſk, and to employ themſelves well 
in 
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in nn And it is certain, that a people thus 
ordered, muſt live in great abundance of all things; and 
theſe being equally diſtributed among them, no man can 
want, or be obliged to beg. 


In their great council at Amaurot, to which there are” 


three ſent from every town once a year, they examine what 
towns abound in proviſions, and what are under any 
ſcarcity, that ſo tlie one may be furniſhed from the other; 


and this is done freely, without any ſort of exchange; 


for according to their plenty or ſcarcity, they ſupply, or 


are ſupplied from one another; ſo that indeed the whole. 
_ iſland is, as it were, one family. When they have thus 
taken care of their whole country, and laid up ſtores for 
two years, which they do to prevent the ill conſequences. 
of an unfavourable ſeaſon,” they order an exportation of 
the overplus, both of eorn, honey, wool, flax, wood, wax, 


tallow, leather and cattle; which they ſend out commonly 


in great quantities to other nations. They order a ſeventh- 


part of all theſe goods to be freely given to the poor of the 


countries to which they ſend them, and ſell the reſt at mo- 


derate rates. And by this exchange, they not only bring 


back thoſe few things that they need at home {for indeed 
they ſcarce need any thing but iron) but likewiſe a great 
deal of gold and ſilver; and by their driving this trade ſo 
long, it is not to be imagined how vaſt a treaſure they have. 
got among them; ſo that now they do not much care whether 


_ they ſell off their merchandize for money in hand, or upon 
truſt, A great part of their treaſure is now in bonds; 


but in all their contracts no private man ſtands bound, but 


the writing runs in the name of the town ; and the towns 
that owe them money, raiſe it from thoſe" private hands 
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that owe it ta them, lay it up in their public e ox 
enjoy the profit of it till the Utopians call for it ; and 
they chooſe rather to let the greateſt part of it lie in their 
hands, who make advantage by it, than to call for it 
themſelves : But if they fee that any of their other neigh- 


bours ſtand more in need of it, then they call it in and 


lend it to them: whenever they are engaged i in war, which 
is the only occafion in which their treaſury can be uſe. 
fully employed, they make uſe of it themſelves. In great 
extremities or ſudden accidents they employ it in hir- 
ing foreign troops, whom they more willingly expoſe to 
danger than their own people: they give them great pay, 
knowing well that this will work even on their enemies, 


Taifing mutual jealouſies among them : for this end they 
have an incredible treaſure ; but they do not keep it as 
A treaſure, but in ſuch a manner as I am almoſt afraid 


ts tell, left you think it ſo extravagant, as to be hardly f 


credible. This I have the more reaſon to apprehend , be- 
cauſe if I had not ſeen it myſelf, I could not have been 
eaſily perſuaded to have believed it upon any man's re- 
port | 
It is certain that all things appear incredible to us, in 
- proportion as they differ from our own cuſtoms. But one 


who tan judge aright, will not wonder to find, that 


ſince their conſtitution differs ſo much from ours, their 
value of gold and filver ſhould be meaſured by a very 
different ſtandard; for fince they have no uſe for money 
among 5 but keep it as a n againſt 
94% <4 | events 
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that id will engage them either to betray their own fide, | 
or atleaſt to deſert it, and that it is the beſt means of 
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events R and between which there | 
are generally long intervening intervals; they value it 
no farther than it deſerves, that is, in proportion to its 
uſe. So that it is plain, they muſt prefer iron either 
to gold or ſilver: for men ean no more live without 
iron, than without fire or water; but nature has marked 
out no uſe for the other metals, ſo eſſential as not ca- 
ſily to be diſpenſed with. The folly of men has en- 
hanced the value of gold and filver, becauſe of their 
ſcarcity." Whereas on the contrary, it is their opinion, 
that nature, as un indulgent parent, has freely given us 
all the beſt things' in- great abundance, ſuch as water 
and earth, but has laid up. my te from us the things 
that are vain and uſeleſs.” 

If theſe metals were laid up in any tower in the 
kingdom, it would raiſe a jealouſy of the prince and 
ſenate, and give birth to that fooliſh miſtruſt into which 
the people are apt to fall, a jealouſy of their intending 
to ſacrifice the intereſt of the public to their own pri- 
vate advantage. If they ſhould work it into veſſels, or 
any ſort of plate, they fear that the people might grow | 
too fond of it, and ſo be unwilling to let the plate be 
run down, if a war made it neceſſary to employ it in 
paying their ſoldiers. To prevent all theſe inconveni- 
encies, they have fallen upon an expedient, which as 
it agrees with their other policy, ſo is it very different 
from ours, and will farce gain belief among us, who 
value gold ſo much, and lay it up fo carefully. They _ 
eat and drink out of veſſels of earth, or glaſs, which 
ou an agreeable appearance, though formed of brittle 
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materials: While they make their chamber - pots and 
cloſe-ſtools of gold and filver; and that not only in 
their public halls, but in their private houſes: of the 
ſame metals they likewiſe make chains and fetters for 
their ſlaves; to- ſome of which, as a badge of infamy, 
they hang an ear-ring of gold, and make others wear 
a chain or. a coronet of the ſame metal ; and thus 
they take care by all poſſible means, to render gold 
and filver of no eſteem: and from hence it is, that 
while other nations part with their gold and filver, as 
unwillingly as if one tore oüt their bowels, thoſe of 
Utopia would look on their giving in all they poſſeſs 
of thoſe metals, (when there were any uſe for them) 
but as the parting with a trifle, © or as we would eſteem 


dhe loſs of a penny. They find pearls on their coaſt; 


and diamonds, and carbuncles on their rocks; they do 
not look after them; but if they find them by chance, 
they poliſh them, and with them they adorn their 
children, who are delighted with them, and glory in 


: . them during their childhood ; but when they grow to 


1 
14 


Fears, and ſee that none but children uſe ſueh bau- 
© bles, they of their own accord, without being bid by 
© their parents, lay them afide ; and would be as much 
, «ſhamed to.uſe them afterwards, as children among us, 
© when they come to yours, are of their puppets, "and 
, other toys. Ji | 
I never ſaw a clearer inſtance of the oppoſite im- 
preſſions that different cuſtoms make on people, than 
I obſerved in the ambaſſadors of the Anemolians, who 
eame to Amaurot when 1 was there: WOO" Sos 
7 : 8 
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to treat of affairs of great conſequence, the deputicy 


from ſeveral towns met together to wait for their com- 


ing. The ambaſſadors of the nations that lie near 
Utopia, knowing their cuſtoms, and that fine clothes are 
in no eſteem among them, that filk is deſpiſed, and 
gold is a badge of. infamy, uſed to come very modeſtly 


having had, little commerce with them, underſtanding 


hat they were eoarſely clothed, and all in the ſame man- 
ger, took it for granted that they had none of thoſe fine 


things among them of which they made no uſe; and they 
being a vain - glorious, rather than a wiſe people, re- f 

ſolved to ſet themſelves out with ſo much pomp, that 
they ſhould look like gods, and ſtrike the eyes of the 


poor Utopians with their ſplendour. Thus three am- 


baſſadors made their entry with an hundred attendants, 
all clad in garments of different colours, and the great- 

er part in filk; the ambaſſadors themſelves, who were 
of the nobility of their country, were in cloth of gold, 
and adorned with maſſy chains, ear-rings and rings of 
gold : their caps were covered with bracelets ſet full 
of pearls and other gems : in a word, they were ſet. 
out with all thoſe things, that, among the Utopians, 
were either the badges of ſlavery, the marks of in- 


famy, or the play-things of children. It was not un- 


pleaſant to ſee, on the one fide, how they looked big, 
when they compared their rich habits with the plain 
clothes of the Utopians, who - were come out in great 
numbers to ſee them make their entry: and on the 
other, to obſerve how much they were miſtaken in the 

impreſſion, 


clothed ;- but the Anemolians lying more remote, and 
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impreſſion, which they hoped this | pomp would have 
made on them. It appeared ſo ridiculous ' a ſhew to 
all that had never ſtirred out of their country, and 

had not ſeen the cuſtoms of other nations; that though 
they paid ſome reverence to, thoſe that were the moſt 
meanly clad, as if they had been the ambaſſadors, yet 
when. they ſaw the ambaſſadors themſelves, ſo full of 
gold and chains, they looked apon them as ſla ves, 
and forbore to treat them with-reverence. ' You might 

| have ſeen the children, who: were .grown- big enough to 
deſpiſe their play-things, and who had thrown. away 
their jewels, call to their mothers, puſh} them gently, 
and cry out, 4, See that great fool that wears pearls 
and gems} as if he were het a child.“ While their 
mothers very innocently renlied, Hold your peace, 
«© this I believe is one of the ambaſſador's fools.” Others 
eenſured the faſhion of their chains, and obſerved that 
they were of no uſe ; for they were too ſlight to bind 
their ſlaves, who could eaſily break them; and beſides 
hung ſo looſe about them, that they thought ir eaſy 
to throw them away, and ſo get from them. But 


after the ambaſſadors had ſtaid a day among them, and 


faw ſo vaſt a quantity of gold in their houſes, which was 
as much deſpiſed by them, as it was eſteemed in other 
nations, and beheld more gold and ſilver in the chains 
and fetters of one flave, than all their ornaments a- 
mounted to, their plumes 'fefl, and they were aſhamed 
of all that glory for which they had formerly valued 
themſelves, and accordingly laid it aſide: a reſolution 


that wy" intmedzately' took, when on their engaging in 
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ſome free diſcourſe with the Utopians, they diſeovered their 
ſenſe of ſuch things, and their other cuſtoms. ' The Uto- 
pians wonder how any man ſhould be ſo much taken with 
the glaring doubtful luſtre of a jewel or a ftone, that 
can look up to a ſtar, or to the ſun himſelf; or how 
any ſhould value himſelf, becauſe his cloth is made of 
a finer thread: for how fine ſoever that thread may be, 
it was once no better than the fleece of a ſheep, and 
that ſheep was a ſheep ſtill for all its wearing it. They 
wonder much to hear, that gold which in itſelf is ſo 
uſeleſs a thing, ſhould be every where ſo much eſteem- 
ed, that even men for whom it was made, and by whom 
it has its value, ſhould yet be thought of leſs value than 
this metal : that a man of lead, who has no more ſenſe 
than a log of wood, and is as bad as he is fooliſh, 
ſhould” have many wiſe and goad men to ſerve him, on- 
ly becauſe he has a great heap of that metal; and 
that if it ſhould happen, that by ſome accident, or trick 
of law, (which ſometimes produces as great changes as 
chance itſelf)" all this wealth ſhould paſs from the maſter 
to the meaneſt varlet of his whole family, he himſelf 
would very foon become one of his ſervants, as if he 
were a thing that belonged to his wealth, and ſo were 
bound to follow its fortune. But they much more ad- 
mire and deteſt the folly of thoſe who when they ſee 
a rich man, though they neither owe him any thing, 
nor are in any ſort dependant on his bounty, yet merely 
becauſe he is rich, give him little leſs than divine ho- 
nours ; even though they know him to be ſo covetous 
and baſe minded, that notwithſtanding all his wealth, 

he 
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he will not part with. one meſhing of it to them, as long 
As he lives. | 

Theſe and ſuch like 1 notions hoy that people imbibed, 

partly from their education, being bred in a country, 
whoſe cuſtoms and laws are oppoſite $6 all ſych fooliſh 
maxims: and partly from their learning and ſtudies : for 
though there are but few. in any town that are ſo whol- 
ly excuſed from labour, as to give themſelves entirely 
up © their ſtudies, theſe being only fuch perſons as 
diſcover from their childhood an extraordinary capacity 
and diſpoſition for letters; yet,thejr children,” and a great 
part of the nation, both. men and women, are taught 
to ſpend thoſe hours in which they are not obliged to 
Work, in reading: anch this they do through the whole 
zProgrels of life. They have all their learning in their own 
tongue; which js both a copious and pleaſant language, 
and in which a man pan fully expreſs his mind: It runs 
oyex a great tract of many eountrieg, but it is not equally 
pure in all places: they had never ſo much as heard 
of the names of any of thoſe philoſophers that are fo 
famous in theſe parts of the world, before we went a- 
mong them: ang yet they had made the ſame diſcoveries 
as the Greeks, both in muſic, logic, arithmetic, and 
geometry. But as they are almoſt in every ting equal 
to the ancient philoſophers, ſo they far excecd our 
- modern, Jogicians; for they have never yet fallen up- 
on the barbarous niceties that our youth are forccd to 
earn in thoſe tr ifling, logical ſchools that are among us: 

they are ſo far from minding chimeras, and fantaſtical 
may made in the wind, that none of them could 
als 41 compre 
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comprehend what we meant, when we talked to them of 
a man in the abſtract, as common to all men in par- 
ticular, (fo that though we ſpoke of him as a thing 
that we could poſht at wich our fingers, yet none of 
them could pereeive him) and yet diſtinct from every one, 
as if he were fome monſtrous coloſſus, or giant. Vet 
for all this ignorance of theſe empty notions, they knew 


aſtronomy, and were perfectly acquainted with the motions 


of the heavenly bodies 3 and haye many” inſtruments, well 


contrived and divided, hy which they very accurately com- 


pute the courſe and "PoRIcHP ef the fun, moon and ſtars. 


But for the cheat, of divining by the ſtars, by their oppo- 


ſitions or conjunctions, it Ras not ſo much as entered into 
their thoughts. They have A particular fagacity, founded 
upon much obſervation, in judging of the weather, by 
which they know when they may look for rain, 'wind, or 
other alterations in the air: but as to the philoſophy of 
theſe things; the cauſcs of the ſaltneſs of the ſea, of its 


ebbing and flowing, and of the original and nature both 


of the heavens and the earth; they diſpute of them, 


partly as our ancient philoſophers have done, and partly 


upon ſome new hypotheſis, in which, as they differ from 
them, ſo they do not in all things agree —_— them - 
ſelves 

As to moral philoſophy, they have the ſame diſputes 
among them as we have here. They examine what are pro- 
perly good, both for the body and the mind ; and whether 
any outward thing can be called truly good, or if that term 
belong only to the endowments of the ſoul. They enquire 
likewiſe into the nature of virtue and pleaſure ; but their 
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chief diſpute is, concerning the happineſs of a man, ang 
wherein it conſiſts; whether in ſome one thing, or in a 
great many. They ſeem indeed more inclinable to that 
opinion that places, if not the whole, yet the chief part 
of a man's happineſs in pleaſure; and, what may ſeem 
more ſtrange, they make uſe of arguments even from re- 
ligion, notwithſtanding its ſeverity and roughneſs, for the 
ſupport of that opinion, ſo indulgent to pleaſure : for they 
never diſpute concerning happineſs without fetching ſome 
arguments from the principles of religion, as well as from 
natural reaſon ; ſince witlibut the former they reckon that 
all our enquiries after happineſs n be but W er 
and defective. 


| ++ Fheſe are their den principles ; that the ſoul of 


man is immortal, and that God of his goodnefs has de- 
figned that it ſhould be happy; and that he has therefore 
appointed rewards for good and virtuous actions, and pu- 
niſhments' for vice, to be diſtributed after this life. 
Though theſe principles of religion are conveyed down 
among them by tradition, they think, that even reaſon it- 
ſelf determines a man to believe and acknowledge them: 
and freely confeſs, that if theſe were taken away, no man 
would be ſo.infenfible, as not to ſeek after pleaſure by all 
poſſible means, lawful or unlawful ; uſing only this cau- 
tion, that a leſſer pleaſure might not ſtand in the way of a 
greater, and that no pleaſure ought to be purſued, that 
ſhould'draw a great deal of pain after it: for they think it 
the maddeſt thing in the world to purſue virtue, that is a 
ſour and difficult thing; and not only to renounce the 
| _— of lite, but. W to undergo much pain and 

| trouble, 
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trouble, if a man has no proſpect of a neward. And 
what reward can there be, for one that has paſſed his 
whole life, not only without pleaſure, but in pain, if there 
is nothing to be expected after death? Yet they do not 


place happineſs in all ſorts of leaſures, but only in thoſe 


that in themſelves are good and honeſt. 


There is a party among them who place henna, in 


bare virtue; others, thin chat our natures are conducted 
by virtue to happipeſs, as that which is the chief good of 
man. They define virtue thus, that it is a living accord- 
ing to nature; and think that we are made by God for 
that end; they believe that a man then follows the die- 
tates of nature, when he purſues or avoids things accord - 
ing to the dired ion of reaſon: they ſay, that the firſt die- 
tate of reaſon is, the kindling in us a love and reverence 
for the Divine Majeſty, to whom we owe both all that 
we have, and all that we can ever hope for. In the next 
place, reaſon directs us to keep our minds as free from 
paſſion, and as cheerful, as we can ; and that we ſhould 


conſider ourſelves as bound by the ties of good. nature and 


humanity, to uſe our utmoſt endeavors to help forward 
the happineſs of all other perſons ; for there never was 
any man ſuch a moroſe and ſevere purſuer of virtue, ſuch 
an enemy to plcaſure, that, though he ſet hard rules for 


men to undergo, much pain, many watchings, and other 


rigors, yet did not at the ſame time adviſe them to do all 
they could in order to relieve and eaſe the miſerable,. and 
who did not repreſent gentleneſs and good-nature as amia- 
ble diſpoſitions. And from thence they infer, that if a 
man ought to advance the welfare and comfort of the reſt 
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of mankind, there being no virtue more proper and pecu: 
har to our nature, than to eaſe the miſeries of others, ti 
free from trouble and anxiety, in furniſhing them with the 
comforts. of life, in which pleaſure conſiſts, nature muchi 
more vigotouſly leads him to, do all this for himſelfs A 
life of pleaſure. is either a real evil (and in that caſe we 
ought not to aſſiſt others in their purſuit of it, but; on the 
contrary, to keep them from it all we can, as from that 

- whigh.is moſt hurtful and dea diy) or if it is a good thing 
ſo that we not only may, but ought, to help others to it; 
hy then ought not a man to begin with himſelf; ſince 
no man can be more bound to look after the good of ano- 
ther than after his own ; for nature cannot direct us to be 
- good and kind to others, and yet at the ſame time to be 
; unmereiful and crucl to ourſelves? Thus, as they define 
virtue to be living aecording to nature, ſo they ne 
that nature prompts all people on to ſeck after pleaſure, as 
the end of all they do, They alſo obſerye, that in order 
to our ſupporting the pleaſures of life, nature inclines us 
to enter into ſociety; ; for there is no man ſo much raiſed 
above the reſt of mankind as to be the only favorite of 
nature, who, on the contrary, ſeems to have placed on a 
level all thoſe that belong to the ſame ſpecies. Upon this 
they infer, that,no man ought to: ſeck his own convenien-- 
cies ſo eagerly as to prejudice. others; and therefore they 
think, that not only all agreements between private, per- 
ſons ought to be obſerved, but likewiſe, that all thoſe laws 
ought to be kept, which either a good prince has publiſh- 
ed in due form, or to which a people, that is neither op- 
* with nn, wor circumvented by fraud, has 
con- 
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tonſented, ſor diſtributing thoſe conrenietcies of life 
which afford us all our pleaſures. 

They think it is an evidence of true ifaw, for a 
man to purſue his own advantages, as far as the laws 
allow it. They account it piety, to prefer the public 
good to one's private concerns; but they think it unjuſt, 
for a man to ſeek for pleaſure, by ſnatching another 
man's pleaſures from him, And on the contrary, they 


+ think it a fign of a gentle and good ſoul, for a man to 
diſpenſe with his own advantage for the good of others; 


and that by this means, a good man finds as much 
pleaſure one way, as he parts with another; for as he 
may expect the like from others when he may come 


to need it, fo if that ſhould fail him, yet the ſenſe of 


a good action, and the reflections that he makes on the 
love and gratitude of thoſe whom he has ſo obliged, gives 
the mind more pleaſure, than the body could have found 
in that from which it had reſtrained itſelf: they are 
alſo perſuaded that God will make up the loſs of thoſe 


religion eaſily convinces a good ſoul. 

Thus upon an enquity into the whole matter, "hf 
reckon that all our actions, and even all our virtues ter- 
minate in pleaſure, as in our chief end and greateſt 


happinefs; and they calf every motion or ſtate, either of 
body or mind, in which nature teaches us to delight,” ; 


a pleaſure: Thus they cautiouſſy limit pleaſure, only 
to thoſe appetites to which nature leads us; for they fax 
that hatare leads "us" any wo t thoſe delights to which 


"IX reeaſon 


ſmall pleaſures, with a vaſt and endleſs joy, of which x 
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rexfori as well as ſenſe carries us, and by which we nej- 
ther injure any other perſon, nor loſe the poſſeſſion of 
greater. pleaſures, and of ſuch-as draw no troubles after 
them; but they look upon thoſe delights which men 
by a fooliſh, though common, miſtake, call pleaſure, 
as if they could change as eaſily the nature of things, as 
the uſe of words, as things that greatly obſtruct their 
teal bappinefs; inſtead of advaneing it, becauſe they ſo 
: — pofſeſs the minds of thoſe that are once captiva- 
ted by them, with a falſe notion of pleaſure, that there is 
no room left for pleaſures. of a truer or purer kind. 
There are many things that in themſelves have no- 
„ ching that is truly delightful : on the contrary, they 
„ have a good deal of bitterneſs in them : and yet from 
dor pexverſe appetites after forbidden objects, are not 
+ only ranked among the pleaſures, but are made even the 
KFreateſt, deſigns of life. Among thoſe who purſue theſe 
aphiſticated pleaſures, they reckon ſuch. as 1, mentioned 
before, who think themſelves really the better for hav- 
ang fine clothes; in which they think they Are doubly 
% miſtaken, both in the opinion that they have of their 
gelothes, and in that they have of themſelves; for if 
u gonſider the uſe of clothes, why ſhould a fine 
© 2thread; be. thought better than a coarſe one? And yet 
theſe. men, as if they had ſome real advantages beyond 
„ thers, and did not owe, them wholly to their miſtakes, 
© Jook big, ſeem to fancy themſelyes to be more valu- 
able, and imagine that a reſpect is due to them for 
mme ſake of a rich garment, to which they would not 
11 ; 4 GE) have 
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have pretended, if they had been more meanly clothed ; 
and even reſent it as an affront, if that reſpect is not 
paid them. It is alſo a great folly to be taken with 
outward marks of reſpect, which ſignify nothing: for 
© what true or real pleaſure can one man find in another's. 
ſtanding bare, or making legs to him? Will the bend- 
ing another man's knees give eaſe to yours? And will 
the head's being bare cure the madneſs of yours? And 
yet it is wonderful to fee how this falſe notion of pleaſure. 
bewitches many, who delight themſelves with the fancy of 
their nobility, and are pleaſed with this conceit, that they 
are deſcended from anceſtors, who have been held for ſome. 
ſucceſſions rich, and who have had great poſſeſſions ; for 
this is all that makes nobility at preſent: yet they do not 
think themſelves a whit the leſs noble, though their imme- 

"diate parents have left none of this wealth to them; or 
though they themſelves have ſquandered it away. The 
-  Utopians have no better opinion of thoſe, who are much ta- 
ken with gems and precious ſtones, and who account it a 
degree of happineſs, next to a divine one, if they can pur-: 
chaſe one that is very extraordinary; eſpecially if it be of 
that ſort of ſtones, that is then in greateſt requeſt; for the 
ſame ſort is not at all times univerſally of the ſame 
value; nor will men buy it, unleſs it be diſmounted 
and taken out of the gold; the jeweller is then made 
to give good ſecurity, and required folemnly to ſwear 
that the ſtone is true, that by ſuch an exact caution, a 
| falſe one might not be bought inſtead of a true: though 
if you were to examine it, your eye could find no dif- 

(3 2 ferences 
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ference between | the counterfeſt, and that which is true; ſe 
N that they are all one to you as much as if you were blind. 
Or « can it be thought that they who heap up an uſeleſs 
mals of wealth, not for any uſe that it is to bring 
them, but merely to pleaſe themſelves with the contem- 
plation of it, enjoy any true pleaſure in it? Fhe delight 
they find, is only a falſe ſhadow of joy : thoſe are no 
better, whoſe error is ſomewhat different from the for- 
mer, and who hide it, out of their fear of loſing it; for 
what other name can fit the hiding it in the earth, or 
rather the reſtoring it to it again, it being thus cur 
off from being uſeful, ' either to its owner, or to the 
* of mankind? And yet the owner having hid it care- 
ully, is glad, becauſe he thinks he is now ſure of it. 
fit ſhobkd be ſtole, the owner, though he might live 
"ei ten years after the theft, of which he knew no- 
ing, would find no difference between his having, or 
Lens! it; for both ways it was equally uſeleſs to him. 
Among thoſe” fooliſh purſuers of pleaſure, they reckon 
all that 'delight in hunting, i in fowling, or gaming: of 
whoſe madneſs they have only heard, for they have no 
bed things among them: but they have aſked us, what 
* ſort of pleaſure is it that men cam find in throwing the 
ce. For if there were any pleaſure in it, they think 
"the doing it ſo oſten ſhould give one a ſurfeit of it: and 
| what pleaſure can one find in hearing the barking and howl- 
ing of dogs, which ſeem rather odious than pleaſant ſounds ? 
Nor ean they comprehend the pleaſure of ſceing dogs run 
after a hare, more than of ſeeing one dog run after an- 
other; for if * them run is that which gives 
5 th, 
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the pleaſure, you have the ſame entertainment to the eye 

on both theſe occaſions ; fince that is the ſame in both 
caſes: but if the pleaſure lies in ſeeing the hare killed 
and torn by the dogs, this ought rather to ſtir pity, that 
a weak, harmleſs and fearful hare, ſhould be devoured 
by firong, fierce, and cruel dogs. Therefore all this 
buſineſs of hunting, is, among the Utopians, turned 
over to their butchers ; and thoſe, as has been already 
ſaid, are all ſlaves: and they look on hunting, as one 
of the baſeſt parts of a butcher's work : for they account 
it both more profitable, and mere decent to kill . thoſe 
beaſts that are more neceſſary and uſeful to mankind ; 
whereas the killing and tearing of ſo ſmall and. miſera- 
ble an animal, can only attract the huntſman with a 
falſe ſhow of pleaſure, from which he can reap but ſmall, 
advantage. They look on the deſire of the bloodſhed, 
even of beaſts, as a mark of a mind that is already 
corrupted with cruelty, or that at leaſt by the frequent ; 
returns of ſo brutal a pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 
Thus, though the rabble of mankind look upon theſe, 
and on inn umerable other things of the ſame nature, 
as pleaſures; the Ltopians. on the contrary obſerving, 
that there is nothing in them truly pleaſant, conclude, 
that they are not to be reckoned among pleaſures : for 
though theſe things may create ſome tickling in the ſenſes, 
(which ſeems to be a true notion of pleaſure) yet they 
imagine that this does not ariſe from the thing itſelf, 
but from a depraved cuſtom, which may fo vitiate a 
man's taſte, that bitter things may paſs for ſweet ; as 
women with child think pitch or tallow taſte ſweeter 
— than 
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than honey; but as # man's ſenſe when corrupted, either 
by a diſcaſe, or ſome ill habit, does not change the 
nature of other things, ſo neither can it . the 


nature of pleaſure. 


They reekon up ſeveral ſorts of + which they 
call true ones: ſome belong to the body, and others to 
the mind. The pleaſures of the mind lie in know- 
ledge, and in that delight which the contemplation of 
truth carries with it; to which they add the joyful re- 
fleQions- on a well. ſpent life, and the aſſured hopes of 


2 future happineſs. They divide the pleaſures of the 


body into two ſorts ; dhe one is that which gives our 


ſenſes ſome real delight, and is performed, either by re- 


eruiting nature, and ſupplying thoſe parts which feed 
the internal heat of life by eating and drinking: or 


when nature is caſed of any ſurcharge that oppreſſes it; 


when we are relieved from ſudden pain, or that which 


| ariſes. from ſatisfying the appetite which nature has 
Wiſely given to lead us ta the propagation of the ſpecies. 


There is another kind of pleaſure that ariſes neither 


from our receiving what the body requires, nor its be- 


ing relieved: when overcharged, and yet by a ſecret, un- 


ſeen virtue affects the ſenſes, raiſes the paſſions, and ſtrikes | 
the mind with generous impreſſions ; this is the pleas . 

ſure that ariſes from muſic. Another kind of bodily 
© pleaſure is that, which reſults from an undiſturbed and 
vigorous conſtitution of body, when life and active ſpi- 
rits ſeem to actuate every part. This lively health, 


when entirely free from all mixture of pain, of itſelf 


r 
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gives A eee independent of all external 
objects of delight; and though this pleaſure does not ſo 
powerfully affect us, nor act ſo ſtrongly on the ſenſes 
as ſome of the others, yet it may be eſteemed as the 
greateſt of all pleafures, and almoſt all the Utopians 
reckon it the foundation and baſis of all the other joys - - 
of life; ſince this alone makes the ſtate of life eaſy and 
deſirable; and when this is wanting, a man is really ca- 
pable of no other pleaſure. They look upon Pace 
from pain, if it does not riſe. from perfeft health, te 
be a ſtate of ſtupidity, rather than of pleaſure.” Fhis 
ſubje& has been very narrowly canvaſſed among them; 
and it has been debated whether a firm and entire healtn 
could be called a pleaſure, or not? Some have thought 
that there was no pleaſure, but what was excited by 4» 
fome ſenſible: motion in the body. But this opinion 
has been long ago exeluded from among them, ſo that 
now they almoſt univerſally agree, That health is the 
greateſt of all bodily pleaſures; and that as there is a 
pain in ſiekneſs, which is as oppoſite in its nature toplea- / 
ſure, as ſiekneſs itſelf is to health; ſo they hold, that 
health is accompanied with pleaſure: and if any ſhould - 
ſay, that fickneſs is not really pain, but that it only 
earries pain along with it, they look upon that as a 
ſeteh of ſubtilty, that does not much alter the matter 
It is all one in their opinion, whether it be ſaid, that 
health is in itſelf a pleaſure, or that it begets a plea- 
ſure, as fire gives heat; ſo it be granted, that all thoſe 
whoſe: health is entire, have a true pleaſure in the en. 
* and they reaſon thus, 0 
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Cure of eathif}*but\that a' man's health which had been 
weakened, does, with the aſſiſtance of food, drive _y 
hunger, and fo recruiting itſelf, recovers its ſormer vigour ? 
And being thus refreſhed, it finds a pleaſure in that 
conflict: and if the conflict is pleaſure,” the victory 
muſt yet breed a greater pleaſure, except we faney that 
it becomes ſtupid as ſoon as it has obtained that which 
it purſued, and ſo neither knows nor rejoices in its 
own welfare, If it is ſaid, that health cannot be felt, 
they abſolutely; deny it; for what man is in health, 
that does not peroeive it when he is awake? Is there 
any man that is ſo dull and ſtupid, as not to acknow- 
ledge that he feels a delight in health ? ae Bites 
light, but another name for pleaſure? 

But of all pleaſures, they eſteem thoſe to be moſt va. 
/ kiable"that He in the — the A of which ariſs 


body; for they think that the pleaſure of eating and drink. 
ing, and all the other delights of ſenſe, are only ſo far 
defirable, as they give or maintain health: but they aro 
not pleaſant in themſelves, otherwiſe than as they re- 
fiſt thoſe | impreſſions that our natural infirmities are fill 
making upon us: ſor as a' wiſe man defires rather 
to avoid diſeaſes, than to take phyſie; and to be 
free from pain, rather than to find eaſe by remedies ; 
ſo it is more defirable, not to need this ſort of plea- 


ure, than to be obliged to indulge it. If any man ima- 


gines that there is a real happineſs in theſe, enjoyments, 
| he muſt then confeſs that he would be the happieſt of all 


men, 
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thirſt, and itching, and by conſequence in perpetual 
eating, drinking, and ſcratching himſelf ; which any one 
may eaſily ſee would be not only a baſe but a miſerable 
ſtate. of a life. Theſe are indeed the loweſt of plea- 
ſures, and the. leaſt pure: for/we can never ,reliſh them, 
but when they are mixed with the contrary pains, The 
pain of hunger muſt give us the pleaſure of eating; and 
here: the pain out-balances the pleaſure: and as the 
pain is more vehement, ſo it laſts much longer; for as 
it begins before the -pleaſure, ſo it does not ceaſe, but 
with the pleaſure that extinguiſhes it, and both expire 
together: they think, therefore, none of | thoſe pleaſures 
are to be valued, any further than as they are neceſſary ; 
yet they rejoice in them, and with due gratitude acknow- 


are neceflary for our preſervation, are likewiſe made 
pleafant to us. For how miſerable a thing would life 
be, if thoſe daily difeaſes of hunger and thirſt, were to 
be carried off by ſuch bitter drugs, as we muſt uſe for 
thoſe diſeaſes that return ſeldomer upon us? And thus 
theſe pleaſant as well as proper gifts of nature, maintain 
the ſtrength and the ſprightlineſs of our bodies. 

They alſo entertain themſelves with the other delights 
let in at their eyes, their ears, and their noſtrils, as the 
pleaſant reliſhes and ſeaſonings of life, which nature ſeems 
to have marked out peculiarly for man : fince no other 
fort of animals contemplates the figure and beauty of the 
univerſe; nor is delighted with ſmells, any farther than 
d 8 | . | 26 


men, if he were to lead his life in perpetual hunger, 


| ledge the tender neſs of the great Author of nature, who- 
has planted in us appetites, by which thoſe things that 
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2s thæy diftinguiſh meats by them; nor do they appre- 
hend the eoncords or diſcbrds of found ; yet in all 
pleaſures whatſoever, they take care that a leſſer joy does 
not hinder - a greater, and that pleaſure may never 
breed pain, which they think always follows diſho- 
neſt pleaſures. But they think it madneſs. for a man 
to wear out the beauty of his face, or the force of 
his natural ſtrength; to corrupt the ſprightlineſs of his 
body by ſloth and lazineſs, or to waſte. it by faſting; 
that it is madneſs to weaken the ſtrength of his conſti- 
tution, and reject the other, -delights of life; unleſs. by 
 renquneing his own ſatisſaction, he can either ſerve the 
public, or promote the happincſs af others, for which 
he expocts a greater recompence:fram God. So that they 
look on ſuch a courſe, of life, as the mark of a mind 
that is both cruel to itſelf, and ungrateful to the Author 
of nature, ag if we would not be beholdeq to him for 
his favours, and therefore reject all his bleſſings; as one 
who ſhould afflict himſelf ſor the empty ſhadow of virtue; 
or for no better end, than to render himſelf capable of bear- 
ing theſe misfortunes which poſſibly will never happen. 
This is their notion of virtue and of pleaſure; they 
think that no man's reaſon can carry him to a truer idea 
of them, unleſs. ſome, diſoovery from heaven ſhould in- 
ſpire him with ſublimer notions. I have not now the 
leiſure to examine, whether they think right or wrong in 
this matter: nor do I judge it neceſſary, for L have only 
.undertaken to give you an account, of their conſtitution, 
but not to defend all their principles. I am fure, that 
whatſoever may be ſaid, of their notions, there is not in 
5 | dhe 
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the whole world, either a better people or a happier go- 
yernment : their bodies are vigorous and lively; and 
though they are but of a middle ſtature, and have neither 
the fruitfulleſt ſoil, nor the pureſt air in the world; yet 
they fortify themſelves ſo well by their temperate courſe 
of life, ' againſt the unhealthineſs of their air, and by 
their induſtry they ſo cultivate their ſoil, that there is no 
where to be ſeen a greater increaſe, both of corn and 
cattle, nor are there any where healthier men, and freer 
from diſeaſes : for one may there ſee reduced to practice, 
not only all the art that the huſbandman employs- in 
manuring and improving an ill foil, but whole woods 
plucked up by the roots, and in other places new ones 
planted, where there were none before. Their principal 
motive for this, is the convenience of carriage, that their 
timber may be either near their towns, or growing on 
the banks of the ſea, or of ſome rivers, ſo as to be float- 
ed tothem ; for it is a harder wo rk to carry wood at any | 
diſtance over land, than corn, The people are induſtri- 
ous, apt to learn, as well as cheerful and pleaſant ; and 
none can endure more labour, when it is neceſſary; but 
except in that caſe they love their eaſe. They are un- 
wearied -purſuers of knowledge; for when we had given 
them ſome hints of the learning and diſcipline of the 
Greeks, concerning whom we only inſtructed them, (for 
we know that there was nothing among the Romans, 
except their hiſtorians and their poets, that they would 
value much) it was ſtrange to ſce how eagerly they were 
ſet on learning that language: we began to read a lit- 
tle of it to them, rather in compliance with their im- 
portunity, 
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portunity, than out of any hopes of their reaping from 

it any great advantage: but after a very ſhort trial, we 

found they made ſuch progreſs, that we ſaw our labour 

was like to de more ſucceſsful than we could have ex- 

pected. They learned to write their characters, and to 

pronounce their language ſo exactly, had ſo quick an 

apprehenſion, they remembered it, ſo faithfully, and be- 

came fo ready and correct in the uſe of it, that it would 

have looked like a miracle, if the greater part of thoſe 

whom we taught had not been men both of extraor- 

dinary capacity, and of a fit age for inſtruction: they 

vere for the greateſt part choſen from among their learn. 
ed men, by their chief counſel, though ſome ſtudied it 
of their own accord. In three years time they became 
maſters of the whole language, fo that they read the 
beſt of the Greck authors very exactly. I am indeed 
apt to think, that they learned that language the more 
raſily, from its having ſome relation to their own; I be- 
lieve that they were à colony of the Greeks; for though 
their language comes nearer the Perſian, yet they retain 
many names, both for their towns and magiſtrates, 
that are of Greek derivation. I happened to carry a 
great many books with me, inſtead of merchandiſe, when 
F failed my fourth voyage; for I was ſo far from think- 
ing of ſuon coming back, that I rather thought never to 
have returned at all, and I gave them all my books, 
among which were many of Plato's and ſome of Ariſto- 
tle's works. I had alſo Theophraſtus on plants, which to 
my great regret, was im perfect: for having laid it care- 
leſsly by while we were at ſea, a monkey had ſeized 
tay bs upon 
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yport it and in many places torn. out the leaves. They 
have no books of grammar, Mut Laſcares, for I did not 
carry, Theodorus with me; nor have the any dictionaries 
but Heſichius and Dioſc orides, They eſteem Plutarch 
highly, and were much taken with Lucian's wit, and 
with his pleaſant way of writing. As for the poets, 
they have. Ariſtophanes, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles 
of Aldus's edition; and for hiſtorians, Thueidides, He- 
rodotus and Herodian. One of my companions,” Thri- 
eius Apinatus, happened to carry with him ſome of 
Hippocrates's works, and Galen's Microtechne, which 
they hold in great eſtimation ; for though there is no 
nation in the world that needs phyſic ſo little as they 
do, yet there is not any that honours it ſo much: they 
reckon the knowledge of it one of the pleaſanteſt and 
moſt profitable parts of philoſophy, by which, as they 
ſearch into the ſcerets of nature, ſo they not only find 
this ſtudy highly agreeable, but think that ſuch enqui- 
ries are very acceptable tothe Author of nature; and ima- 
gine, that as he, like the inventcrs of curious engines 
amongſt mankind, has expoſed this. great machine of 
the univerſe, to the view of the only creatures capable of 
contemplating it, fo an exact and curious, obſerver, who 
admires his workmanthip, is much more acceptable to 
him than one of the herd, who like a beaſt incapable of 
reaſon, looks on this glorious ſcene. with the eyes of a 
dull and unconcerned ſpectator. | 

The minds of the Utopians, when fenced with a n 
tor learning, are very ingenious in diſcovering all ſuch 


arts as are neceſſary to carry it to perfection. Two things 


f they 
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they owe to us, the manufacture of paper, and the art 
of printing: yet they are not ſo entirely indebted to us 
for theſe diſcoveries, but that a greater part of the inven. 
tion was their own. We ſhewed them fome books print. 
ed by Aldus, we explained to them the way of making 
paper, and the myſtery of printing; but as we had ne- 
ver practiſed theſe arts, we deſcribed them in a crude 
5 and ſuperficial manner. They ſeized the hints we gave 
them, and though at firſt they could not arrive at per- 
feQion, yet by making many effays, they at laſt found 
out, and corrected all their errors, and conquered every 
difficulty. Before this they only wrote on parchment, 
gon reeds, or on the barks of trees; but now they have 
eſtabliſned the manufactures of paper, and ſet up print- 
ig; preſſes, ſor that if they had but a good number of 
Greek authors, they would be quickly ſupplied with ma- 
nun copies of them: at preſent, though they have no more 
than thoſe I have mentioned, yet by ſeveral impreſſions, 
they have: multiplied them into many thoufands. If any 
man was to go among them, that had ſome extraordinary 
talent, or that by much travelling had obſerved the cuſ- 
toms of many nations, (which made us to be fo. well 
received) he would receive a hearty welcome ; for they 
are very deſirous to know the ſtate of the whole world. 
Very fe go among them on the account of traffic, for 
what can a man carry to them but iron, or gold, or 


ſilxver, which merchants deſire rather to export, than im- 
port to a ſtrange eountry: and as for their exportation, 
1 they think it better to manage that themſelves, than to 


aunt! it to foreigners, for by this means; as they under- 
| ſtand 


— 2 
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ſtand the [ſtate of the neighbouring countries better, ſo 
they keep up the art of navigation, which cannot be 
maintained but by much practice. ib 2 


Wd THEIR SLAVES, | ** 


AND or THEIR 


MARRIAGES. 
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: Tnev 461 not HE of en of war, Except 
thoſe that are taken in battle; nor of the ſons of 
, their, ſlaves, nor of thofe of other nations: the ſlaves 
among them, are only. ſuch as are condemned to that 
ſtate of life for the eommiſſion of ſome crime, or 
which is more common, fuch as their merchants find eon- 
demned to die in thoſe parts to which they trade, whom 
they ſometimes. redeem at low rates; and in other places 
have them for nothing. They are kept at perpetual la- 
bour, and are always chained, but with this ditfferenee, 
that their on natives are treated mueh worſe than others; 
they are conſidered as more profligate than the reſt, and 
ſince they could not be reſtrained by the adxrantages of fo 
excellent an education, are judged worthy of harder uſage. 
Another fort of ſlaves, are the poor of tl neighbouring 
countries, who offer of their own accord to come and 
ſerve them; they treat theſe better, and uſe them in at# 
other reſpects, as well as their own countrrmcn, except 


their 
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their impoſing more labour upon them, which is tio hard 
taſk to thoſe that have been accuſtomed to it; and if 
any of theſe have a mind to go back to their own coun- 
. try, which indeed falls out but ſeldom, as they do not 
foree them to ſtay, fo Nes uy empty 
handed. _ 
ET. have already told you with what *care they Took 
after their ſick, ſo that nothing is left undone that can 
contribute either to their eaſe or health: and for thoſe 
who are taken with fixed and incurable diſeaſes, they uſe 
all poſſible ways to cheriſh them, and to make their 
lives as comfortable as poſlible : they viſit them often, 
and take great pains to make their time paſs off eaſily: 
but when any is taken with à torturing and lingering 
pain, ſo that there is no hope, either of recovery or 


go eaſe, the prieſts and magiſtrates come and exhort them, 


that ſince they are now unable to go on with the buſi- 
neſs of life, are become a burden to themſelves; and 
do all about them, and they have really outlived them- 
ſelves, they ſhould no longer nouriſh ſuch a rooted dif- 
temper, but chooſe rather to dic, ſince they cannot live, 
but in much. miſery ; being aſſured, that if they thus 
deliver themſelves from torture, or are willing that 
others ſhould do it, they ſhall be bappy after death. Since 
; by their acting thus, they loſe none of the pleaſures, but 
only the troubles of life ; they think they behave not on- 
ly reaſonably, put in a manner. conſiſtent with religion 
and-piety ; becauſe they follow the advice given them by 
their prieſts, who are the expounders of. the will of God. 


— are wrought on by theſe nnn. either ſtarve 
themſelyes 
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themſelves of their own accord, or take opium, and by 
that means die without. pain. But no man is forced on 
this way of ending his life; and if they cannot be per- 
ſuaded to it, this does not induce them to fail in their 
attendance and eare of them: but as they believe that 
a voluntary death, when it is choſen upon ſuch an au- 
thority, is very honourable ; ſo if any man takes away 
his own life, without the approbation of the prieſts and 
the ſenate, they give him none of the honours of a de- 
cent funeral, but throw his body into a ditch. - 2 

Their women are not married before eighteen, nor 
their men before two and twenty; and if any of them 
run into forbidden embraces before marriage, they are 
ſeverely puniſhed, and the privilege of marriage is denied 
them, unleſs they can obtain a ſpecial warrant from the 


prinee. Such diſorders caſt a great reproach upon the 


maſter and miſtreſs of the family in which they happen; 
for it is ſuppoſed; that they have failed in their duty. 
The reaſon of puniſhing this fo ſeverely, is, becauſe they 


think that if they were not ſtrictly reſtrained from all 
vagrant appetites, very few would engage in a ſtate in 
which they venture the quiet of their whole lives, by being 
confined to one perſon, and are obliged to endure all 
the inconveniences with which it is accompanied, In 
chooſing their wives, they uſe a method that would ap- 
pear to us very abſurd and ridiculous, - but it is con- 


ſtantly obſerved among them, and is accounted perfectly 
conſiſtent with wiſdom. Before marriage, ſome grave 
matron preſents the bride naked, whether ſhe is a virgia 
er a widow, to the bridegroom ; and after that, ſome 
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grave man preſents the bridegroom naked to the bride. 


We indeed both laughed at this, and condemned it as 
very indecent. But they, on the other hand, wondered 


4 at the folly of the men of all other nations; who if 


they are but to buy a horſe of a ſmall value, are fo 
cautioq;, that they vin ſee every part of him, and take 
off both his ſaddle, and ali his other tackle, that there 
may be ne ſeeret ulcer hid under , any of them; and 


fy that yet in the choice of a wife, on which depends the hap- 

pineſs or gnhappincſs of the reſt of his life, a man ſhould 

venture upon truſt, and only {ce about an hands-breadth 
9 of the face, all the reſt of the body being covered; 


under whigh there may. lie hid, what may be contagious, 


as well as loathſome. All men are not ſo wiſe, as to 


chooſe 'a woman only for her good qualities; and even 
wiſe men conſider the body, as that w which adds not 
a little to the mind: and it is certain, there may be 
ſome ſuch deformity covered with the clothes, as may 
totally alienate a man from his wife, when it is too 


late to part with her: if ſuch a thing is diſcovered af- 


ter marriage, a man has no remedy but patience: they 


therefore think it is reaſonable, that there ſhould be 
good proviſion made againſt ſuch miſchievous frauds. 


There yas ſo. much the more reaſon. for them to 


make a regulation in this matter, becauſe they are the 


only people of thoſe parts that neither allow-of polygamy, 
nor of divorces, except in the caſe of adultery, or inſuf- 
ferable perverſeneſs: for in theſe. caſes the ſenate diffolves 


Ge” marriage, and grants the injured perſon leave to 
_y again; but the guilty are made infamous, and are 
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never allowed the privilege of a ſecond marriage. None are 
ſaffered to-put away their wives againſt their wills, from 
any great calamity that may have fallen on their perſons, 
for they look on it as the height of cruelty and treachery * 
to abandon either of the married perſons, when they 
need moſt the tender care of their conſort; and that 
chiefly in the caſe of old age, which as it carries many 
 diſeafes along with it, ſo it is a diſcaſe of itſelf, Bug 
it frequently falls out, that when a married couple do 
not well agree, they by mutual conſent ſeparate; and find 
out other perſons with whom they hope they may live 
more happily : yet this is not done, without obtaining 
leave of the ſenate ; which never admits of a divorce, 
but upon a ſtrict enquiry made, both by the ſenators 
and their wives, into the grounds upon which it is de- 
fired ; and even when they are ſatisfied concerning the 
reaſons of it, they go on but ſlowly, for they imagine that 
tog great eaſineſs, in granting leave for new marriages, 
would very much ſhake the kindneſs of married people. 
They puniſh ſeverely thoſe that defile the marriage: bed: 
If both parties are married, they are divorced, and the 
injured perſons may marry one another, or whom they 
pleaſe ; but the adulterer and the adultereſs are con- 
demned to flavery. Yet if either of the injured per- 
ſons cannot ſhake off the love of the married perſon, 
they may live with them till in that tate ; but they 
muſt follow them to that labour to which the ſlaves are 
condemned; and ſometimes the repentance of the con- 
demned, together with the unſhaken kindneſs of the in- 
nocent and injured perſon, has prevailed ſo far with the 
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prince, that he has taken off the ſentence : but thoſe that 

_ relapſe, after they are once pardoned, are puniſhed with 

death. © 164 

Their law does not A the puniſhment for 

other crimes; but that is left to the ſenate, to temper 
it according to the cireumſtances- of the fact. Huſbands 
have power to correct their wives, and parents to chaſ- 

' tiſe their children, unleſs the faplt is ſo great, that i 
public puniſhment is thought neceſſary for ſtriking ter- 
ror into others. For the moſt part, ſlavery is the pu- 
niſhment even of the greateſt erimes-; for as that is no 
leſs tertiþle to the criminals themſelves than death, fo 
they. think the preſerying them in a ſtate of ſervi- 

_ tude, is more for the intereſt of the common-wealth, 
than killing them: fince as their labour is a greater 
benefit to the public, than their death could be; ſo the 
fight of their miſery is a more laſting terror 15 other 
men, than that which would be given by their death. 
If their ſlaves rebel, and will not bear their yoke, and 
ſubmit to the labour that is enjoined them, they are 
treated as wild beaſts that eannot be kept in order, nei- 
ther by à priſon, nor by their chains; and are at laſt 
put to death. But thofe who bear ther, puniſhment pa- 
tiently, and are ſo much wrought on by that preſſure, that 
Lies ſo hard on them, that it appears they are really more 
troubled for the crimes they have committed, than for the 
miſeries they ſuffer, are not out of hope, but that at laſt ei- 

ther the prince will, by his prerogative, or the people, by 
their interceffion, reſtore them again to their liberty, or 
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at leaſt very much mitigate their ſlavery, He that 
tempts a married woman to adultery, is no leſs ſevere- 
ly puniſhed, than he that commits it; for they believe 
that a deliberate deſign to commit a crime, is equal 
to the. fact itſelf ; ſince its not taking effect does not 
make the perſon that miſcarried in his attempt at all 
the leſs guilty. 
They take great pleaſure in fools, and as it is thought 
a a baſe and unbecoming thing to uſe them ill, ſo they do 
not think it amiſs for people to divert themſelves with 
their folly : and, in their opinion, this is a great advan- 
tage to the fools themſelves : for if men were fo ſullen and 
ſevere, as not at all to pleaſe themſelves with their ridi- 
culous behaviour, and fooliſh ſayings, which is all that 
they can do to recommend themſelves to others, it could 
not be expected that they would be ſo well provided for, 
nor ſo tenderly uſed as they muſt otherwiſe be, If any 
man ſhould reproach another for his being miſhaped or 
imperfe& in any part of his body, it would not at all 
be thought a reflection on the perſon ſo treated, but it 
would be accounted ſcandalcus in him that had upbraided 
another with that he could not help. It is thought a 
ſign of a ſluggiſh and ſardid mind, not to preſerve care- 
fully one's natural beauty; but it is likewiſe infamous 
among them to uſe paint. They all ſee that no beauty 
recommends a wife ſo much to her huſband, as the pro- 
bity of her life, and her obedience: for as ſome few 
are catched and held only by beauty, ſo all are attracted 
by the other excellencies which charm all the world. 
H 3 As 
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As they fright men from committing crimes by pu- 
niſhments, ſo they invite them 'to the love of virtue, by 
public honours : therefore they erect ſtatues to the me- 
mories of ſuch worthy men as have deſerved well of their 
country, and ſet theſe in their market-places, both to 
"perpetuate the remembrance of their actions, and to be 
an incitement to their poſterity to follow their example. 
If any man aſpires to any office, he is ſure never to 
compaſs it: they all live eaſily together, for none of the 
magiſtrates are either inſolent or eruel to the people: 
they affect rather to be called fathers, and by being really 
ſo, they well deſerve the name; and the people pay them 
all the marks of honour the more freely, beauſe none 
are exacted from them. The prince himſelf has no diſ- 
tinction, either of garments, or of a erown; but is only 
diſtinguiſhed by a ſheaf of corn carried before him; as the 
high prieſt is alſo known by his being preceded 5 a per- 
ſon carrying a wax light. 

They have but few laws, and ſuch is their n 
tution, that they need not many. They very much con- 
demn other nations, whoſe laws, together with the com- 
mentaries on them, ſwell up to ſo many volumes; for 
they think it an unreaſonable thing to oblige men to obey 
a body of laws, that are both of ſuch a bulk, and ſo 
dark as not to- be read and underſtood by every one of 
the ſubjeas. 

They have no lawyers among them, for they confer 
them as a fort of people, whoſe profeſſion it is to diſ- 
guiſe matters and to wreſt the laws; and therefore they 
think it is much better that every man ſhould plead his 


own. 


own cauſe, and truſt it to the judge, as in other places 
the client truſts it to a counſellor. By this means they 
both eut off many delays, and find out truth more certainly: 
for after the parties have laid open the merits of the cauſe, 


without thoſe artifices which lawyers are apt to ſuggeſt, 


che judge examines the whole matter, and ſupports 
the ſimplieity of ſuch well-meaning perſons, whom other- 
wiſe crafty men would be ſure to run down: and thus 
they aveid thoſe evils, which appear very remarkably 
among all thoſe nations that labour under a vaſt load of 


laws. Every one of them is ſkilled in their law, for as 


it is a very ſhort ſtudy, ſo the plaineſt meaning of which 
words are capable, is always the ſenſe of their laws. And 
they argue thus ; all laws are promulgated-for this end, 
that every man may know his duty; and therefore the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious ſenſe of the words, is that 
which ought to be put upon them; ſince a more refined 
expoſition cannot be eafily comprehended, and would 
only ſerve to make the laws hecome uſeleſs to the great- 
er part of mankind, and eſpecially to thoſe who need 
moſt the direction of them: for it is all one, not to 
make a law at all, or to couch it in ſuch terms, that 
without a quick apprehenſion, and much ſtudy, a man 
cannot find out the true meaning of it; fince the general- 
ity of mankind are both ſo dull, and ſo much employed 
in their ſeveral trades, that they have neither the leiſure 
nor the capacity requiſite for ſuch an enquiry. 

Some of their neighbours, who are maſters of their 
own liberties, having long ago, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Utopians, ſhaken off the yoke of tyranny ; and being much 
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taken with thoſe virtues which they obſerve among them, 
have. come to defire that they would ſend magiſtrates to 
govern them ; fome changing them every year, and others 
every, five years. At the end of their government,' they | 
bring them back to Utopia, with great expreſſions of ho- 
hour. and eſteem, and carry away others to govern in 
their ſtead. In this they ſeem to have fallen upon a 
very good expedient for their own happineſs and ſafety; 
for ſince the good or ill condition of a nation depends ſo 
much upon their magiſtrates, they could not have made 
a better choice, than by pitching on men whom no ad- 
vantages can bias; for wealth is of no uſe to them, fince 
they muſt ſo ſoon go back to their own country; and they 
being ſtrangers among them, are not engaged in any of 
their heats or animoſities: and it is certain, that when 
public, Judicatories” are ſwayed, either by avarice or par- 
tial affections, there muſt follow a diſſolution of Juſtice, 
the chief finew of ſociety, 

The Utopians call thoſe nations that come wal aſk 
_ magiſtrates from them, neighbours ; but thoſe to whom 
they have been of more particular ſervice, friends. 
And as all other nations are perpetually either making 
leagues or breaking them, they never enter into an alli- 
ance with any ſtate. They think leagues are uſeleſs 
* things, and believe, that if the common ties of huma- 
vity do vot knit men together, the faith of promiſes will 
have no great effect: and they are the more confirmed 
in this, by what they ſee among the nations round about 
mem, , who are no ſtrit obſervers of leagues and treaties. 
We know how religiouſly ns are obſerved in Europe ; 
* | : more 


et 
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more particularly where the Chriſtian doctrine is re- 
ceived, among whom they are ſacred and inviolable. 
Which is partly owing to the juſtice and goodneſs of the 
princes themſelves, and partly to the reverence they pay to 

the popes : who as they are moſt religious obſervers of their 
| own promiſes, ſo they exhort all other princes to per- 
form theirs ; and when fainter methods do not prevail, 
they compel them to it by the ſeverity of the paſtoral 
cenſure ; and think that it would be the moſt indecent 
thing poſſible, if men who are particularly diftinguiſhed by 
the title of the faithful, ſhould not religiouſly keep the faith 
of their treaties. But in that new-found world, which 
is not more diſtant from us in ſituation, than the peo- 
ple are in their manners and courſe of life, there is no 
truſting to leagues, even though they were made with 
all the pomp of the moſt ſacred ceremonies : on the con- 
trary, they are on this account the ſooner broken, ſome 
Night pretence being found in the words of the treaties, 
which are purpoſely couched in ſuch ambiguous terms, 
that they can never be ſo ſtrictly bound, but they will 
always find ſome loop-hole to eſcape at; and thus they 
break both their leagues and their faith, And this 
is done with ſuch impudence, that thoſe very men who 
value themſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe expedients to 
their princes, would with a haughty ſcorn, declaim againſt 
ſuch craft, or to ſpeak plainer, ſuch fraud and deceit, if 
they found private men make uſe of it in their bargains z 
and would readily ſay, that they deſerved to be hanged. 
By this means it is, that all ſort of juſtice, paſſes in 
the world, for a low-ſpirited and vulgar virtue, * 
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low the diguſty of royal greatneſs. Or at leaſt, there are 
ſet up two ſorts of juſtice: the! ont is mean, and creeps 
on the ground, and therefore becomes none but the lower 
part of mankind, and, ſo muſt be kept in ſeverely by 
many reſtraints, that it may not break out beyond the 
bounds that are ſet to it. The other is the peculiar 
virtue of princes, which as it is more | majeſtic than 
that which becomes the rabble, ſo takes a freer compaſs ; 
and thus lawful and udlawful, are only meaſured by 
pleaſure and intereſt. Theſe practices of the princes that 
lie about Utopia, who make ſo little account of their 
faith, ſeem to be the reaſons that determine them to 
engage in no confederacies: perhaps they would change 
their mind if they lived among us: but yet though trea- 
tics were more religiouſiy obſetved, they would ſtill diſ- 
like the cuſtom of making them; fince the world has 
taken up a falſe maxim upon it, as if there were no tie 
of nature uniting one nation to another, only ſeparated 
perhaps by a mountain, or a river, and that all were 
born in a Mate. of. hoſtility, and ſo might lawfully do 


all. that, miſchief to their neighbours, | againſt u hieh there 


is no proviſion made by treaties: and that when treaties 
are made, they do not cut off the enmity, or reſtrain 
the licenſe of preying upon cach other, if by che unſkil- 
fulneſs of wording them, there are not effeQual-proviſo's 
made againſt them. They, on the other hand, judge, 
that no man is to be eſteemed our enemy that has never 
injured us; and that the partnerſhip. of the human na- 
ture, is inſtead of a league. And that kindneſs and 
6999 nature unite men more eff<Qually, and with greater 
| nn 
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ſtrength than any agreements whatſoever ; fince thereby 
the engagements of men's hearts become 2 than 
the bond and obligation of words. 


— 8 


OF THEIR 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE. 
| 2 it birg 
Turv deteſt war as a very brutal thing; and which, 
to the reproach of human nature, is more practiſed by 
men, than by any ſort of beaſts: they, in oppoſition 
to the ſentiments of almoſt all other nations, think that 
there is nothing more inglorious than that glory that is 
gained by war: and therefore though they aceuſtom th 
ſelves daily to military exerciſes, and the diſcipline of 
war, in which not only their men, but their women 
likewiſe, are trained up, that in cafes of neceſſity, they 
may not be quite uſeleſs : yet they do not raſhly engage in 
war, unleſs it be either to defend themſelves, or their 
friends, from any unjuſt aggreſſors; or out of good na- 
ture, or in compaſſion aſſiſt an oppreſſed nation, in ſhak- 
ing off the yoke of tyranny. They indeed help their 
friends, not only in defenſive, but alſo in offenſive wars: 
but they never do that, unleſs they had been confulted 
before the breach was made, and being ſatisfied with 
the grounds on which they went, they had found that 
all demands of reparation were rejected, ſo that a war was 
unavoid- 


| 
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unavoidable, This they think to be not only juſt, when' 
one neighbour makes an inroad on another, by public or- 
der, and carry away the ſpoils ; but when the merchants 
of one country are oppreſſed in another, either under pre- 
tence of ſome unjuſt laws, or by the perverſe wreſting of 


good ones. This they count a juſter cauſe of war than 
the other, becauſe thoſe injuries are done under ſome co- 


lour of laws... This was the only ground of that war in 
which, they engaged with the Nephelogetes againſt the 
Alcopolitanes, a little before our time: for the merchan:s 
of the former having, as they thought, met with great 
ivjuſtiee among the latter, which whether it was in itſelf 


right or wrong, drew on a terrible war, in which many 


af their neighbours were engaged; and their keenneſs in 
carrying it on, being ſupported by their ſtrength in main- 


taining it ; it not only ſhook ſome very flouriſhing ſtates, 


and very much afflicted others, but after a ſeries of 
much miſchief, ended in the intire conqueſt and ſlavery of 


the Aleopolitanes, Who though before the war, they were 
in all reſpects much ſuperior. to the Nephelogetes, were 


vet ſubdued: but though the Utopians had aſſiſted them 
ain the war, yet they pretended to no ſhare of the ſpoil. 
But though they ſo vigorouſly aſſiſt their friends in ob- 


taining reparation for the injuries they have received in af- 


Fairs of this nature, yet if any ſuch frauds were commit- 


ted againſt themſelves, provided no violence, was done to 
their perſons, they would only, on their being refuſed ſa- 
\FisfaQion,. forbear trading with ſuch a people, This is 


nat, becauſe they conſider their neighbours more than their 
©wn.Citizens ; but ſince their neighbours trade every one 
* 
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upon his own ſtock, fraud is a more ſenſible injury to 
them than it is to the Utopians, among whom the public 
in ſuch a caſe only ſuffers. As they expect nothing in 
return for the merchandizes they export, ,but that in 
which they ſo much abound, and is of little uſe to them, 
the loſs does not much affect them; they think therefore 
it would be too ſevere to revenge a loſs attended with fo 
little inconvenience either to their lives, or their ſubſiſt- 
ence, with the death of many perſons ; but if any of their 
people is either killed or wounded wrongfully, whether it 
be done by public authority, or only by private men, 4s 
ſoon as they hear of it, they ſend ambaſſadors, and de- 
mand, that the guilty perſons may be delivered up to 
them; and if that is denied, they declare war; but if 
it be complied with, the offenders are er — either 
to death or ſlavery. " 

They would be both troubled and aſhamed of a bloody 
victory over their enemies; and think it would 'be as 
fooliſh a purchaſe, as to buy the moſt valuable poods at 
tro high a rate. And in no victory do they glory ſo 
much, as in that.which is gained by dexterity and good 
conduQ, without bloodſhed. In ſuch caſes they appoint 
public triumphs, and ere trophies to the honour of 
thoſe who have ſucceeded ; for then do they reckon that 
a man acts ſuitably to his nature, when he conquers his 
enemy in ſuch a way, as that no other ereature dut a 
man could be capable of, and that is, by the ſtrength of 
his underſtanding. Bears, lions, boars, wolves, and dogs; 
and all other animals employ their bodily force'bne agaĩaſt 

another, in which as many of them are ſuperior to men; 
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both in ſtrength and fierceneſs, ſo they are all ſubdued by 
his reaſon and underſtanding. 

The only deſign of the Utopians in war, 1 to obtain 
nt by force, which if it had been granted them in 
time, would have prevented the war; or if that cannot 
be done, to take ſo ſevere à revenge on thoſe that 
have injured them, that they may be terrified from doing 
the like for the time to come. By theſe ends they mea- 
ſure all their deſigns, and manage them ſo, that it is 
viſible chat the appetite of fame or vain- glory, does not 
work ſo much on n as a juſt care of their own 
ſecurity. a 1 

As ſoon as they declare war, they take care to 
have a great many ſchedules, that are ſealed with 
their common ſeal, aſſixed in the mot conſpicuous places 
of their enemies country. This is carried ſecretly, and 
done in many places all at once. In theſe they promiſe 
great rewards to ſuch as ſhall kill the prince, and leſ- 
fer . in proportion to ſuch as ſhall kill any other perſons, 
who are thoſe on whom, next to the prince himſelf, they 
caſt the chief balance of the war. And they double the ſum 
to him, that inftead of killing the perſon ſo marked out, 
ſhall take him alive, and put him in their hands. I hey 
offer not only indemnity, but rewards, to ſuch of the 
perſons themſelves that are ſo marked, if they will act 
againſt their countrymen: by this means thoſe that arc 
named in their ſchedules, become not only diſtruſtful 
of their fellow citizens, but are jealous of one another: 
and are much diftracted by fear and danger: for it has 
often fallen out, that many of them, and even the prince 
| | himſelf, 
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himſelf, have been betrayed by thoſe in whom they have 
truſted moſt: for the rewards that the Utopians offer, 
are ſo unmeaſurably great, that there is no ſort of 
crime. to which men cannot be drawn by them. I hey 
conſider. the riſque that thoſe run, who undertake ſuch 
ſervices, and offer a, recompence proportionate to the dan- 
ger; not only a vaſt deal of gold, but great revenues 
in lands, that lie among other nations that are their 
friends, where they may go and enjoy them very ſecurely ; 
and they obſerve the promiſes they make of this kind 
moſt religiouſly. They very much approve of this way 
of corrupting their enemies, though it appears to others 
to be baſe and cruel ; but they look on it as a wiſe 
eourſc,,, to make an end of what would be otherwiſe 
a long war, without ſo much as hazarding one battle to 
decide it. They think it likewiſe an act of merey and 
love to mankind, to prevent the great ſlaughter of thoſe 
that muſt otherwiſe be killed in the progreſs of the war, 
both on their own fide, and on that of their enemies, by 
the death of a few that are moſt guilty; and that in ſo 
doing, they are kind even to their enemies, and pity them 
ng leſs than their on people, as knowing that the greater 
part of them do not engage in the war of their own ac- 
cord, but are driven into it by the paſſions of their prince. 
If this method does not ſucceed with them, then they 
ſuw. ſeeds of contention among their enemies, and ani- 
mate the prince's brother, or ſome of the nobility, to 
aſpire to the crown. If they cannot diſunite them by 
domeſtie broils, then they engage their neighbours againſt 
them, and make them ſet on foot ſome old pretenfions, 

which 
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whidh-are never wanting to princes, when they have oc- 
caſion for them. Theſe they plentifully ſupply with 
money, though but very ſparingly with any auxiliary 
troops: for they are fo tender of their own people, that 
they would not willingly exchange one of them, even | 
| with the prince of their enemies country. 

But as they keep their gold and filver only fot fuch an 
28 fo when that offers itſelf, they eaſily part with 
it, fince it would be no inconvenience to them, though 
they ſhould reſerve nothing of it to themfelves. For be- 
ſides the wealth that they have among them at home, 
they have a vaſt treaſure abroad; many nations round 
about them, being deep in their debt: ſo that they hire 
ſoldiers from all places for carrying on their wars; but 
chiefly from the Zapolets, who live five hundred miles 
eaſt of Utopia. They are a rude, wild, and fierce na- 
tion; who delight in the woods and rocks, among which 
they were born and bred up. They are hardened: both 
againſt heat, cold, and labour, and know nothing of the 
delicacies of life. They do not apply themſelves to agri- 
culture, nor do they care either for their houſes or Their 
clothes. Cattle is all that . they look after; and for the 
greateſt part, they live either by hunting, or upon rapine ; 
and are made, as it were, only for war. They watch 
all opportunities of engaging in it, and very readily em- 
brace ſuch as are offered them. Great numbers of them 
will frequently go out, and offer themſelves for a very 
low pay, to ſerve any that will employ them: they know 
nome of the arts of life, but thoſe that lead to the taking 
it away; tley ſerve thoſe that hire them, both with 
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much courage and great fidelity; but will not engage to 
ſerve for any determined time, and agree upon ſuch terms, 
that the next day they may go over to the enemies of thoſe 
whom they ſerve, if they offer them a greater encourage- 
ment: and will perhaps return to them the day after that, 
upon a higher adyance of thgir pay, There are, few wars 
in which they make not a conſiderable part of the armies 
of both ſides: ſo it often falls out, that they who are. re- 
lated, and were hired in the fame country, and ſo. have 
lived long and familiarly together, forgetting both their 
relations and former friendſhip, kill one another upon no 
other conſideration, than that of being hired to it for a 
little money, by princes of different intereſts: and ſuch a 
regard have they for money, that they are eaſily wrought 
on by the difference of one penny a day, to change ſides. 
So entirely does their avarice influence them; and yet 
this money which they value ſo highly, is of little uſe. to 
them; for what they purchaſe. thus with their blood, they 
quickly waſte on luxury, which. Pg co is but of. A 
poor and miſcrable form. 10 4 . 
This nation ſerves the Utopians againſt all ne what. 

ſoever, for they pay higher than any other. The Uto- 
pians hold this for a maxim, that as they ſeek out the beſt 
ſort of men for their own uſe at home, ſo they make uſe 
of this worſt ſort of men for the conſumption of yar, and 
therefore they hire them with the offers of vaſt rewards, 
to expoſe themſely es to all ſorts of hazards, out of which 
the greater part never returns to claim their promiſes. 

Yet they make them good moſt religiouſly to ſuch as eſ- 


cape. This animates them to adventure again, whenever 
[ there 
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there is occaſion for it; for the Utopians are not all trou- 
bled how many of theſe happen to be killed ; and reckon 
it a ſervice done to mankind, if they could be a means to 
| deliver the World from ſuch a lewd and vicious ſort of 
people, that ſeem to have run together, as to the drain of 
human nature. Next to theſe they are ſerved in their 
wars, with thoſe upon whoſe account they undertake them, 
and with. the auxiliary troops of their other friends, to 
whom they join a few of their own people, and ſend ſome 
man of eminent and approved virtue to command in chief. 
There are two ſent with him, who during his command, 
are but private men, but the firſt is to ſucceed him if he 
ſhould happen to be either killed or taken; and in caſe 
of the like, misfortune to him, the third comes in his 
place; and thus they provide againſt ill events, that ſuch 
| accidents 2 may befal their Generals, may not er 
their armies. 

When they draw out troops of their own DRY they 
take ſuch out of every City as freely offer themſelves, for 
none are forced to go againſt their wills, fince they think 
that if any man is prefſed that wants courage, he will not 
only act faintly, but by his cowardice diſhearten others. 
But if an invaſion is made on their country, they make 
uſe of ſuch men, if they have good bodies, though they 
are not brave; ; and either put them aboard their ſhips, or 
place them on the walls of their towns, that being ſo 
poſted, they may find no opportunity of flying away ; and 
thus either ſhame, the heat of action, or the impoſſibility 
of flying, bears down their cowardice; they often make a 
virtue of neceſſity, and behave themſclves well, becauſe 

| nothing 
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nothing elſe is left them. But as they force no man to go 
into any forcign war againſt his will, ſo they do not hin- 
der thoſe women who are willing to go along with their 
huſbands: on the contrary, they encourage and praiſe 
them; and they ſtand often next their huſbands in the. 
front of the army. They alſo place together thoſe who 
are related, parents and children, kindred, and thoſo that 
are mutually allied, near one another ; that thoſe whom 
nature has inſpired with the greateſt zeal for aſſiſting one 
another, may be the neareſt and readieſt to do it; and it 
is matter of great reproach, if huſband or wife ſurvive 
one another, or if a child ſurvives his parent, and there- 
fore when they come to be engaged in action, they conti- 
nue to fight to the laſt man, if their enemies ſtand before 
them : and as they uſe all prudent methods to avoid the 
endangering their own men, and if it is poſſible, let all 
the action and danger fall upon the troops that they hire, 
ſo. if it becomes neceſſary for themſelves to engage, 
they then charge with as much courage, as they avoided it 
before with prudence. Nor is it a fierce charge at firft, 
but it encreaſes by degrees; and as they continue in adi- 
on, they grow more obſtinate, and preſs harder upon the 
enemy, inſomuch that they will much ſooner die than 
give ground ; for the certainty that their children will be 
well looked after, when they are dead, frecs them from 
all that anxiety concerning them, which often maſters men 
of great courage ; and thus they are animated by a noble 
and invincible reſolution. Their {kill in military affairs 
encreaſes their courage ; and the wiſe ſentiments which 
according to the laws of their country, are inſtilled into 
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them in their education, give additional vigour to their 
minds: for as they do not under-value life ſo as prodigally 
to throw it away, they are not ſo indecently fond of it, as 
to preſerve it, by baſe and unbecoming methods. In the 
greateſt heat of action the braveſt of their youth, who have 
devoted themfelves to that Aeruice, ſingle out the General 
of their enemies, ſet on him either openly or by ambuſ- 
. cade ; purſue him every where, and when ſpent and wea- 
ried ont, are relieved by others, who never give over the 
purſuit, either attacking him with cloſe. weapons when 
they can get near him, or with thoſe which wound at a 
diſtanèe, when others get in between them: ſo that unleſs 
he ſecures himfelf by flight, they ſeldom fail at laſt to 
kill or to take him priſoner, When they have obtained a 
victory, they kill as few as poſſible, and are much more 
*bent on taking many priſoners, than on killing thoſe that 
\ Aly before them: Nor do they ever let their men ſo looſe 
in the purſuit of heir enemies, as not to retain an entire 
body ſtill in order; ſo that if they have been forced to en- 
gage the laſt of their battalions, before they could gain 
the day, they will rather let their enemies all eſcape than 
purſue them, hen their own army is in diſorder; remem- 
bering well what has often fallen out to themſelves ; that 
when the main body of their army has been quite de- 
feated and broken, when their enemies imagining the vic- 
tory obtained, have let themſelves looſe into an irregular 
purſuit, a few of them that lay for a reſerve, waiting a 
fit opportunity, have fallen on them in their chaſe, and 
when ſiraggling in diſorder, and apprehenſive of no dan- 


ger, but counting the day their own, have turned the 
whole 
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whole action, and wreſting out of their hands a victory 
that ſeemed certain and undoubted, while the vanquiſhed 
have ſuddenly become victorious. . 

It is hard to tell whether they are more dexterous in 
laying or avoiding ambuſhes: they ſometimes ſeem to 
Ay when it is far from their. thoughts; and when they 


intend to give ground, they do it ſo, that it is very hard 


to find out their deſign. If they ſee they are ill poſted, 
or are like to be 'overpowered by numbers, they then 
either march off in the night with great filence, or by 
ſome ſtratagem delude their enemies: if they retire in the 
day-time, they do it in ſuch order, that it is no leſs dan- 


gerous to fall upon them in a retreat, than in a march. 


They fortify their camps with a deep and large trench; and 


throw up the earth that is dug out of it for a wall; nor 


do they employ only their ſlaves in this, but the whole 
army works at it, except thoſe that are then upon the 
guard; ſo that when ſo many hands aré at work, a great 
line and a ſtrong fortification is finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time; 
that it is ſcarce credible. Their armour is very ' ſtrong 
for defence, and yet is not ſo heavy as to make them un- 
eaſy in their marches ; they can even ſwim with it. All 
that are trained up to war, practiſe ſwimming : both horſe 
and foot make great uſe of arrows, and are very expert: 
they have no ſwords, but fight with a pole-axe that is both 
ſharp.and heavy, by which they thruſt or ſtrike down an 
enemy; they are very good at finding out warlike ma- 
chines, and diſguiſe them ſo well, that the enemy does 
not perceive them, till he feels the uſe of them; ſo that 
be cannot prepare ſuch a defence as would render them 

| I 3 | uſcleſs; 
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uſeleſs; the chief confideration had in the making them, 
is, that they may be baſily carried and managed. 

If they agree to a truce, they -obſerve it ſo religiouſly, 
that no provoeations will make them break. it. They ne- 
ver tay their enemies country waſte, nor burn their corn, 

*zn@Even in their marches they take all poſſible care, that 
neither horſe nor foot may tread it down, for they do not 
know but that they may have uſe for it themſelves. They 
Hurt no man whom they find diſarmed, unlefs he is a ſpy. 
Wen a town is' ſurrendered to them, they take it into 


their protection: and when they carry a place by ſtorm, 


they never plunder it, but put thoſe only to the ſword that 
oppoſed the rendering of it up, and make the reſt of the 
garriſon ſlaves, but for the other inhabitants, they do 
them no hurt; and if any of them had adviſed a ſurren- 


785 der, they give them good rewards out of the eſtates of 


thoſe that they condemn, and diſtribute the reſt among 


_» their auxiliary troops, but "ONT themſclves take no ſhare 


of the ſpoil. 
When a war is ended, they do not oblige their friends 


to reimburſe their expences, but they obtain them of the 
© conquered, either i in money, which they keep for the next 


6c&fion; or in lands, out of which a conſtant revenue 


0 | Is to be paid them; by many inereaſes, the revenue which 
they draw out from ſeveral countries on ſuch occaſions, is 
no riſen to above 4co0,o00 ducats a year. They ſend 


ſome of their on people to receive theſe revenues, who 
| have orders to live magnificently, and like princes, by 


Which means they confame much of it upon the place ; 


and either bring over 8 reſt to ce „or lend it to that 
nation 
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nation in which it lies. This they moſt commonly do, 
unleſs ſome great occafion, which falls out but very ſeldom, | 
' ſhould oblige them to call for it all. It is out of theſe 1 
lands that they aſſign rewards to ſuch as they encourage 
to adventure on deſperate attempts. If any prince that 
engages in war with them, is making preparations for in- 
vading their country, they prevent him, and make his 
country the ſeat of the war; for they do not willingly 
ſuffer any war to break in upon their iſland; and if that 
ſhould happen, they would only defend themſelves by 
their own people; but would not call for auxiliary troops 


LS 


OF THE = . 
RELIGIONS OF IE UN. 


Tu ERE are ſeveral ſorts of religions, not only in dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland, but even in every town; ſome 
worſhipping the ſun, others the moon, or one of the 
planets: ſome worſhip ſuch men as have been eminent in 
former times for virtue, or glory, not only as ordinary 
deities, but as the Supreme God: Yet the greater and 

- wiſer ſort of them worſhip none of theſe, but adore one 
eternal, inviſible, infinite, and incomprehenſible Deity ; 
as 4 Being that is far above all our apprehenſions, that is 
ſpread over the whole univerſe, not by his bulk, but by 
his power and virtue: him they eall the Father of all, 
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and acknowledge that the beginnings, the enereaſe, the 


progreſs, the vieiſſitudes, and the end of all things come 
only from him; nor do they offer divine honours to any 
but to him alone. And indeed, though they differ con- 
cerning other things, yet all agree in this; that they think 
there is one Supreme Being that made and governs the 
world, whom they call in the language of their country, 
Mithras. They differ in this, that one thinks the God 


whom he worſhips is this Supreme Being, and another 
thinks that his idol is that God; but they all agree in one 


-prineiple, that whoever is this Supreme Being, he is alſo 


that great effence, to whoſe glory and majeſty all honours , 


are aſcribed by the conſent of all nations. 


By degrees,” they fall off from the various ſuperſtitions ” 


that are among them, and grow up to that one religion 
that is the beſt'and moſt in requeſt; and there is no doubt 
to be made, but that all the others had vaniſhed long 
ago, "if ſome of thoſe who adviſed them to lay aſide their 
_luperſtitions, had not met with ſome unhappy accidents, 
which being confidered as inflited by heaven, made them 
afraid chat the god whoſe worſhip had like to have been 


abandoned, had interpoſed, and revenged themſelves on 


thoſe who deſpiſed their authority. 

After they had heard from us, an account of ws doe- 
trine, the courſe of life, and the miracles of Chriſt, and 
of the wonderful conſtancy of ſo many martyrs, whoſc 
blood, ſo willingly offered up by them, was the chief oe 
caſion of ſpreading their religion over a vaſt number of 
nations, it is not to be imagined how inclined they were 
to receive It. 1 ſhall Hot determine whether this pro- 
Gs 
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a from any ſceret inſpiration of God, or whether it 
was becauſe it ſeemed ſo favourable to that community 
of goods, which is an opinion ſo particular, as well as 
ſo dear to them; ſince they perceived that Chriſt and his 
followers lived by that rule: and that it was ſtill kept up - 
in ſome communities among the ſincereſt ſort of Chriſtians. 
From which ſoever of theſe motives it might be, true it is 
that many of them came over to our religion, and were 
initiated into it by baptiſm. But as two of our number 
were dead, ſo none of the four that ſurvived, were in 
prieſts orders; we therefore could only baptize them; ſo 
that to our great regret, they could not partake of the 
other ſacraments, that can only be adminiſtered by prieſts x 
But they are inſtructed coneerning them, and long moſt 
vehemently for them. They have had great diſputes 
among themſelves, whether one choſen by them to be a 
prieſt, would not be thereby qualified to do all the things 
that belong to that eharacter, even though he had no au- 
thority derived from the pope; and they ſeemed to be 
reſolved to chooſe ſome for that employment, but they 
had not done it when I left them. 

Thoſe among them that have not received our religion, 
do not fright any from it, and uſe none ill that goes over 
toit ; ſo that all the while I was there, one-man was only 
puniſhed on this occaſion. He being newly baptized, did, 
notwithſtanding all that we could ſay to the contrary, diſ- 
pute publickly concerning the Chriſtian religion, with more 
zeal than diſcretion ; and with ſo much heat, that he not 
only preferred our worſhip to theirs, but condemned all 
their rights as profane ; and cried out againſt all that ad- 


hered 
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hered to them, as impious and ſacrilegious perſons, that 
were to be damned to everlaſting burnings. Upon his 
having frequently preached in this manner, he was ſeized, 
and after trial, he was condemned. to baniſhment, not for 
having diſparaged their religion, but for his inflaming the 
people to ſedition: for this is one of their moſt ancient 
Jaws, that no man ought to be puniſhed for his religion. 
At the firſt conſtitution of their government, Utopus hav- 
ing underſtood, that before his coming among them, the 
old inhabitants had becn engaged in great quarrels con- 
cerning religion, by which they were ſo divided among 
enen, that he found it an eaſy thing to conquer 
them, ſince inſtead of uniting their forces againſt him, 
every different party in religion fought by themſelves : 
after he; had ſubdued them, he made a law that every 
man might be of what religion he pleaſed, and might 
endeavour to draw others to it by the force of argument, 
and by amicable and modeſt ways, but without bitterneſs 
againſt thoſe of other opinions; but that he ought to uſe 
no other force but that of perſuaſion; and was neither to 
mix with it reproaches nor violence; and ſuch as 
did otherwiſe were to be condemned to baniſhment or 
Navery. 
This law was made by Utopus, not only for preſerving 
the public peace, which he ſaw ſuffered much by daily 
contentions and irreconcilable © heats, but becauſe he 
thought the intereſt of religion itſelf required it. He 
-Judged it not fit to determine any thing raſhly; and 
"ſeemed to doubt whether thoſe different forms of religion 


| might not all come from God, who might inſpire men 
; in 
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in a different manner, and be pleaſed with this variety; 
he therefore thought it indecent and fooliſh for any man 
to threaten and terrify another to make him believe what 
did not appear to him to be true. And ſuppoſing that 
only one religion was really true, and the reſt falſe, he 
imagined that the native force of truth would at laſt break 
forth and ſhine bright, if ſupported only by the ſtrength 
of argument, and attended to with a gentle and unpre- 
Judiced mind; while, on the other hand, if ſuch debates 
were carried on with violence and tumults, as the moſt 
wicked are always the moſt obſtinate, ſo the beſt and moſt 
holy religion, might be choaked with ſuperſtition, as 
corn is with briars and thorns ; he therefore left men 
wholly to their liberty, that they might be free to believe 
as they ſhould ſee cauſe; only he made a ſolemn and 
ſevere law againſt ſuch as ſhould ſo far degenerate from 
the dignity of human nature, as to think that our ſouls 
died with our bodies, or that the world was governed by 
chance, without a wiſe over-ruling Providence ; for they 
all formerly believed that there was a ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments to the good and bad after this life; and 
they now look on thoſe that think otherwiſe, as ſcarce fit 
to be counted men, ſince they degrade ſo noble a being as 
the ſoul, and reckon it no better than a beaft's : thus 
they are far from looking on ſuch men as fit for human 
ſocicty, or to be citizens of a wecll-ordered common- 
wealth; ſince a man of ſuch principles muſt needs, as 
oft as he dares do it, deſpiſe all their laws and euſtoms: 
for there is no doubt to be made, that a man who is 
afraid of nothing but the law, and apprehends nothing 
after 
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after death. will not ſeruple to break through all the laws 
of his countre, either by fraud or force, when by this 
means he may ſatisfy his appetites. They never raiſe any 
that hold theſe maxims, either to honours or offices, nor 
employ them in any public truſt, but deſpiſe them, as 
men of baſe and ſordid minds: yet they do not puniſh 
them, becauſe they lay this down as a maxim, that A man 
cannot make himſelf believe any thing he pleaſes ; nor 
do they drive any to diſſemble their thoughts by threaten- 
ings, ſo that men are not tempted to lie or diſguiſe their 
opinions; which being a ſort of fraud, is abhorred by the 
Utopians : they take care indeed to prevent their diſputing 
in defence of theſe opinions, eſpecially before the com- 
mon people : but they ſuffer, and even encourage them 
to diſpute concerning them in private with their prieſts, 
and other grave men, being confident that they will be 
cured'of thoſe mad opinions, by having reaſon laid before 
them. There are many among them that run far to the 
other extreme, though it is neither thought an ill nor 
unreaſonable opinion, and therefore is not at all diſ- 
couraged. They think that the ſouls of beaſts are im- 
mortal, though far inferior to the dignity of the human 
ſoul, and not capable of ſo great a happineſs. 

They are almoſt all of them very firmly perſuaded, that 
good men will be infinitely happy in another ſtate ; ſo that 
though they are compaſſionate to all that are fick, yet they 
lament no mas death, except they fee him loth to part 
with life; for they look on this as a very ill preſage, as 
if the ſoul, conſcious to itſelf of guilt, and quite hopc- 


lets, was afraid to leave the body, from ſome ſeeret hints 
of 
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of approaching miſery. They, think that ſuch a man's 
appcarance before God, cannot be acceptable to him, who 
being called on, does not go out cheerfully, but is back- 


ward and unwilling, and is, as it were, dragged to 4 


They are ſtruck with horror, when they ſee any die in 
this manner, and carry them out in filence, and with 
ſorrow, and praying God that he would be merciful to 
the errors of the departed ſoul, they lay the body in the 
ground: but when any die cheerfully, and full of hope, 
they do not mourn for them, but fing hymns, when 
they carry out their bodies, and commending their ſouls 
very earneſtly to God: their whole behaviour is then 
rather grave than ſad, they burn the body, and ſet. up a 
pillar where the pile was made, with an inſcription to the 
honour of the deceaſed. When they come from the fu- 
neral, they diſcourſe of his good lite, and worthy actions, 
but ſpeak of nothing oftener and with more pleaſure, than 
of his ſerenity at the hour of death. They think ſuch 
reſpe& paid to the memory of good men, is both the 
greateſt incitement to engage others to follow their ex- 
ample, and the moſt acecptable worſhip that can be offered 
them; for they believe that though by the imperfection 
of human fight, they are inviſible to us, yet they are 
preſent among us, and hear thoſe diſcourſes that paſs con- 
cerning themſclves. They believe it inconſiſtent with 
the happinets of departed ſouls, not to be at liberty to 
be where they will: and do not imagine them capable of 


the ingratitude of not deſiring to ſce thoſe fricuds, with 


whom they lived on carth in the ſtricteſt bonds of love and 
kindneſs: beſides they are perſuaded that good men after 
death 
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death have theſe affections, and all other good diſpoſitions 
enereaſed rather than diminiſhed, and therefore conclude 
that they are ſtill among the living, and obſerve all they 
ſay or do. From hence they engage in all their affairs 
with the greater confidence of fuceeſs, as truſting to their 
protection; while this opinion of the preſence. of their 
anecſtors is a reſtraint that prevents their engaging in ill 
deſigns. 

They deſpiſe md bake at auguries, and the other vain 
_ ſuperſtitious ways of divination, ſomuch obſerved among 
other nations; but have great reverence, for ſuch miracles 
ag cannot flow from any of the powers of nature, and look 
on them as effects and indications of the preſence of the 
Supreme Being, of which they ſay many inſtances have 


© occurred among them; and that ſometimes their public 


prayers, 'which upon great and dangerous occaſjans they 
have ſolemnly put up to God, with aſſured confidenee of 
being heard, have been anſwered in a miraculous man- 
They think the contemplating God in his works, and 
the adoring him for them, is a very acceptable piece of 
worſhip to him. 

There are many. among them, that upon a motive of 
religion, neglect learning, and apply. themſelves to no 


ſort of ſtudy; nor do they allow themſclves any leiſure 


time, but arc perpetually employed, believing that by the 
good things that a man does he ſecures to himſelf that 
happi neſs that comes after death. Some of theſe viſit the 
fick ; others mend highways, cleanſe ditches, repair 


bridges, or dig turf, gravel, or ſtones, - Others fell and 
cleave 
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cleave timber, and bring wood, corn and other neceſſaries, 
on carts into their towns, Nor do theſe only ſerve the pub- 
lic, but they ſerve even private men, more than the ſlaves 
themſelves do: for if there is any where a rough, hard, 
and ſordid piece of work to be done, from which many 
are frightened by the labour and lothſomeneſs cf it, if not 
the deſpair of accompliſhing it, they cheerfully, and of 
their own accord, take that to their ſhare ; and by that 
means, as they eaſe others very much, fo they afflict 
themſelves, and ſpend their whole life in hard labour: 
and yet they do not value themſelves upon this, nor leſſen 
other” people's credit, to raiſe their own ; but by their 
ſtooping to ſuch ſervile employments, they are ſo far from 
being deſpiſed, that they are ſo much the more eſteemed 
by the whole nation. 

Of theſe there are two ſorts : ſome live ae and 
chaſte, and abſtain from eating any ſort of fleſh 5 and æhus 
weaninng themſelves from all the pleaſures of the preſent lite, 
which they account hurtful, they purſue, even by the 
hardeſt and painfulleſt methods poſſible, that bleſſedneſs 
which they hope for hereafter; and the nearer they ap- 
proach to it, they are the more cheerful and earneſt in 
their endeavours after it. Another ſort of them is leſs 
willing to put themſelves to much toil, and therefore pre- 
fer a married ſtate to a ſingle one; and as they do not de- 
ny themſelves the pleaſure of it, ſo they think the beget- 
ting of children is a debt which they owe to human nature, 
and to their country : nor do they avoid any pleaſure that 
does not hinder labour; and therefore eat fieth fo much 


the more willingly, as they find that by this means they 
: are 
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are the more able to work : the Utopians look upon theſe 
as the wiſer ſect, but they eſteem the others as the moſt 
holy. They would indeed; laugh at any man, who from 
the principles of reaſon, would prefer an unmarried ſtate 
to a married, or a life of labour to an eaſy life: but 
they reverence and admire ſuch as do it from the motives 
of religion. There is nothing in which they are more 
cautious, than in giving their opinion poſitively concern. 
ing any fort of religion. The men that lead thoſe ſevere 
lives, are called in the language of their country Brutheſkas, 
which anſwers to thoſe we call religious orders, 

Their prieſts are men of eminent piety, and therefore 
they are but few, for there are only thirteen in every town, 
one for every temple; but when they go to war, ſeven of 
theſe go out with their forces, and ſeven others are choſen 
to ſupply their room in their abſence; but theſe enter 
again upon their employment when they return; and thoſe 
who ſerved in their abſence, attend upon the high-prieſt, 
till vacancies fall by death; for there is one ſet over all 
the reſt. They arc choſen by the people as the other ma- 
giſtrates are, by ſuffrages given in ſecret, for preventing 
of faQions : and when they are choſen, they are conſe- 
crated by the college of prieſts. The care of all ſacred 
things, the worſhip of God, and an inſpection into the 
manners of the people, are committed to them. It is a 
reproach to a man to be ſent for by any of them, or for 
mm to ſpeak to him in ſceret, for that always gives ſome 
ſuſpicion : all that is incumbent on them, is only to exhert 
and admoniſh the pcople; for the power of correcting 


and puniſhing ill men, belongs wholly to the prince, and to 
: the 
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does, is the excluding thoſe that are deſperately wicked 


puniſhment more dreaded by them than this, for as it 
loads them with infamy, ſo it fills them with ſeere t 
horrors, ſuch is their reverenee to their religion ; nor will 
their bodies be long exempted from their hare of trouble; 
for if they do not very quickly fatisfy the prieſts of the 
truth of their repentance, they are ſeized on by the ſenate, 
and puniſhed for their impiety. The education of youth 
belongs to the prieſts, vet they do not take fo much care 
of inſtructiug them in letters, as in forming their minds 
and manners aright: they uſe all poſſible methods to in- 
fuſe very early into the tender and flexible minds of 


children, ſuch opinions as are both good in themſelves, 


and will de uſeful to their country: for when deep im- 
preſſions of theſe things are made at that age, they fol- 
low” men through the whole courſe of their lives, and 


conduce much to preſerve the peace of the government, 
which ſuffers by nothing more than by vices that riſe out 


of il opinions. The wives of their prieſts are the moſt 
extraordinary women of the whole. country; ſometimes 
the women themſelves are made prieſts, though that falls 
out but ſeldom; e ee antient - widows: choſen 
into that order. 3 - 

None of the cd he —— paid them, 
than is paid the prieſts; and if they ſhould happen to com- 


mit any erime, they would not be queſtioned for it : their 


puniſtiment is left to God, an1 to their own conſciences : 


for they do not think it lawful to lay hands on any man, 


5 K how 


from joining in their worſhip : There is not any ſort of 
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how wicked ſoever he his, that has been in a peculiar 
manner dedieated to God; nor do they find any great in- 
convenicnee in this, both becauſe they have ſo few prieſts, 
and beeauſe theſe are chofen with much caution, ſo that it 
muſt be a very unuſual thing to find one who merely out 
of regard to his virtue, and for his being eſteemed a ſin- 
gularly good man, was raiſed up to ſo great a dignity, de- 
generate into corruption and vice: and if ſuch a thing 
ſhould fall out, for-man is a changeable creature ; yet there 
being few prieſts, and theſe having no authority, but what 
riſes out of the reſpe& that is paid them, nothing of 
great confequenee to the public can proceed from the in- 
demarity that the prieſts enjoy. 

They have indeed very few of thera; leſt greater num- 
bers ſharing in the ſame honour, might make the dignity 
of that order which they eſteem ſo highly, to fink in its 
reputation: they alſo think it difficult to find out many of 
fuch an exalted pitch of goodneſs, as to be equal»to that 
dignity which demands the exereiſe of more than ordinary 
virtues. Nor are the prieſts in greater veneration among 
them, than they are among their neighbouring nations, as 
you may imagine by that which I think given occaſion tor 
a. 

When the Lecpiane engage in battle, the prieſts 94 0 
accompany them to the war, apparelled in their ſaered 
veſtments, kneel down during the action, in a place not 
far from the field ; and lifting up their hands to Heaven, 
pray, firſt for peace, and then for victory to their own 
fide, and particularly that it may be gained wichout the 


3 of much blood on either ſide, and when the victory 
| turns 
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turns to their fide, they run in among their own men to 
reſtrain their fury ; and if any of their cnemies ſee them, 
or call to them, they arc preſerved by that means : and 
ſuch as can come ſo near them as to touch their garments, 
have not only their lives, but their fortunes ſecured to 
them: it is upon this account that all the nations round 
about conſider them ſo much, and treat them with ſuch 
reverence, that they have been often no leſs able to pre- 
ſerve their own people from the fury of their cnemies, than 
to ſave their enemies from their rage : for it has ſometimes 
fallen out, that when their armies have been in diſorder, 
and forced to fly, ſo that their enemies were running upon 
the laughter and ſpoil, the prieſts by interpoſing, have 
ſeparated them trom one another, and ſtopped the effuſion 
of more blood ; ſo that by their mediation, a peace has 
been concluded on very reaſonable terms; nor is there any 
nation about them ſo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, as not 
to look upon their perſons as ſacred and inviolable. 

The firſt and the laſt day of the month, and of the year, 
is a feſtival : they meaſure their months by the courſe of the 
moon ; and their years by the courſe of the ſun : the firſt 
days are called in their language the Cynemernes, and the 
laſt the 'Trapemeranes ; which anſwers in our language o 
the feſtival that begins, or ends the ſeaſon. 

They have magnificent temples, that are not only nobly 
built, but extremely ſpacious; which is the more neceſſary, 
as they have fo few of them: they are a little dark within, 
which proceeds not from any error in the architecture, 
but is done with deſign ; tor their prieſts think that too 
much light diſſipates the thoughts, and that a more mo- 
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derate degree of it, both recollects the mind, and raifes 
devotion, Though there are many different forms df re- 
ligion among them, yet all theſe, how various ſoever, 
agree in the main point, which is the worſhipping the 
Divine Eſſence; and therefore there is nothing to be ſeen or 
heard i in their temples, in which, the ſeveral perſuaſions 
among them may not agree; for every ſect performs thoſe 
rites that are peculiar to it, in their private houſes, nor is 
there any thing i in the public worſhip, that contradiQts the 
particular ways of thoſe different ſes. There are no 
| Images for God in their temples, ſo that every one may 
repreſent him to his thoughts, according to the way of 
his religion; nor do they call this one God by any other 
name, but that of Mithras, which is the common name 
by which they all expreſs the Divine Effence, whatſoever 
- otherwiſe they think it to be; nor are there any prayers 
among them, but ſuch as every one of them may _ with- 
out prejudice to his own opinion. | 
They meet in their temples on the evening of the feſti- 
val that concludes a ſeaſon: and not having yet broke 
their faſt, they thank God for their good ſucceſs during 
that year or month, which is then at an end: and the 
next day, being that which begins the new ſeaſon, they 
meet carly in their temples, to pray for the happy progreſs 
of all their affairs during that period, upon which they 
then enter. In the feſtival} which concludes the period, 
| before they go to the temple, both wives and children fall 
on their knees before their hufbands or parents, and con- 
feſs every thing in which they have either erred or failed 
| in 25 duty, and beg pardon for it: thus all little diſ- 
| contents 
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contents in families are removed, that they may offer up 
their devotions with a pure and ſerene mind; for they 
hold it a great impiety to enter upon them with diſturbed 
thoughts; or with a conſciouſneſs of their bearing hatred 
or anger in their hearts to any perſon whatſoever ; and 
think that they ſhould become liable to ſevere puniſhments, 
if they preſumed to offer ſacrifices without cleanſing their 
hearts, and reconciling all their differences, In the tem- 
ples, the two ſexes are ſeparated, the men go to the right 
hand, and the women to the left: and the males and fe- 
males all place themſelves before the head, and maſter or 
miſtreſs of that family to which they belong; fo that 
thoſe who have, the government of them at home, may 
ſce their deportment in public : and they intermingle them 
©, that the younger and the older may be ſet by one ano- 
ther ; for if the younger ſort were all ſct together, they 
would perhaps trifle away that time too much, in which 
they ought to beget in themſelves that religious dread of 
the, Supreme Being, which is the greateſt, and almoſt the 
only incitement to virtue. 

They offer up no living creature in facrifice, nor do 
they think it ſuitable to the Divine Being, from whoſe 
bounty it is that theſe creatures have derived their lives, 
to take pleaſure in their deaths, or the offering up their 
blood. They burn incenſe, and other ſweet odours, and 
have a great number of wax lights during their worſhip ; 
not out of any imagination that ſuch oblations can add 
any thing to the Divine Nature, which even prayers can- 
not do ; but as it is a harmleſs and pure way of worſhip- 
ping God; fo they think thoſe ſweet favours and lights, to- 
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gether with ſome other ceremonies, by a ſecret and unac- 
countable virtue, elevate men's ſouls, and inflame them 
with greater beg and cheerfulneſs during the divine 
' worſhip. 1 
All the people appear in the temples i in a white. garments ; 
but the prieſt's veſtments are parti- -coloured ; : and, both the 
work and colours are wonderful : they are made of no 
rich materials, for they are neither embroidered, nor ſet 
with precious ſtones, but are compoſed of the plumes of | 
ſeveral birds, laid together with ſo much art, and ſo neatly, 
that the true value of them is far beyond the coſtlieſt matc- 
rials. They ſay, that in the ordering and placing, thoſe 
plumes, ſome dark myſteries are repreſented, which paſs, 
down among their priefts in a ſecret tradition coneerning 
them ; and that they are as hicroglyphics, putting them 
in mind of the bleſſings that they have received from God, 
and of their duties, both to him and to their neighbours. 
As ſoon as the prieſt appears in thoſe ornaments, they all 
fall proſtrate on the ground, with ſo much reverence and 
fo deep a filence, that "ſuch as look on, cannot but be 
ſtruck with it, as if it were the effect of the appearance of 
a deity. After they have been for ſome time in this poſ- 
ture, they all ſtand up, upon a fign given by the prieſt, 
and fing hymns to the honour of God, ſome muſical in- 
ſtruments playing all the while, Theſe are quite of ano- 
ther form than thoſe uſed among us: but, as many of 
them are much ſweeter than ours, ſo others are made uſe 
of by us. Yet in one thing they very much exceed us; 
all their muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental, is adapted to 
imitate and expreſs the paſſions ; and is ſo happily ſuited to 
every 
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every occaſion, that whether the ſubje& of the hymn be 
cheerful, or formed to ſooth or trouble the mind, or to 
expreſs grief or remorſe ; the muſic takes the impreſſion 


of whatever is repreſented, affects and kindles the paſſions, 
and works the ſentiments deep into the hearts of the hear- 
ers. When this is done, both prieſts and people offer up 

ver ſolemn prayers to God in a ſet form of words; and 


theſe, are ſo compoſed, that, whatſoever is pronounced by 


the whole aſſembly, may be likewiſe applied by every. 
man in particular te his own condition; in theſe they ac- 


knowledge God to be the author and governor of the world, 


and the fountain of all the good they receive; and there- 
fore offer up to him their thankſgiving ; and in particu- 
lar, bleſs him for his goodneſs in ordering it fo, that they 
are born under the happieſt governtnent in the world, 2 5 


are of a religion which they hope is the trueſt of all others: 
but if they are miſtaken, and if there is either a better go- 
vernment, or a religion more acceptable to God, they 
implore his goodneſs to let them know it, vowing that 
they reſolve to fo low him whitherſoever he leads them: 


but if their government is the beſt, and their religion the. 
trueſt, then they pray that he may fortify them in it, and 


bring all the world, both to the ſame rules of life, and to 
the ſame opinions concerning himſelf; unleſs, according 
to the unſcarchableneſs of his mind, he is pleaſed with a 
variety of religions. Then they pray that God may give 


them an caſy paſſage at laſt to himſelf; not preſuming to 


ſet limits to him, how carly or * it ſhould be; but if it 
may. be wiſhed for, without derogating from his ſupreme 
authority, they defire to be quickly delivered, and to be 
K 4 taken 
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taken 10 bimfelf, though? by the molt terrible” Kind of 
death; rather than to be detained long from ſeeing him, 
| by the moſt proſperous courſe” of life. When this prayer 
1 ended, they all fall down again upon the ground, and 
after a little while they riſe- up; go home to dinner, and 
. reſt of he u diverſion or eee ee 
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cles. 

Thus have F deſcribed to you; as Sabficdaly « as 1 
could, the conſiitution of that; commonwealth, Which 1 
do not only think the beſt in the world, but indeed the 
only commonwealth that truly deſerves that name. In 
all other places, it is viſible, that while people talk of a 
common wealth, evety man only feeks his own wealth; 5 
: but there, Where no man has any property, all men 2ca- 
Jobi purſue the' good of the public. And indeed it is 
1 Vonder to ſee men act fo differently ; for in other 
cotga bor wealchs, every man knows, that unleſs. he pro- 
vides for hitr{elf, how flouriſhirlg ſocver the comwon-' 
_ weakbomngy bez he muff die of hunger; ſo chat He ſees 
the ntoeſſity of preferring his own coneerns to the public. 
But in Utopia, 'whete every man has a right to every 
thing, they all know, that if care is taken to keep the 
public ſtores! full, no private man can want any ing; 
for among them there is no unequal diſtribution, ſo that 
no man is poor, none in neckeſſicy; and though no man 
hasuny thing, yet they are all nch; 1 for what can make a 
man ſo rich, as to lead a ſerene Fre cheerful life, free 
from anxieties z neither” apptchending want himſelf, nor 
| yexed with the endleſs complaints of his wite ?. He is 


not afraid of the miſery of *. children, nor is he con- 
triving 
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tfving how to raiſe a portion for his daughters, but is 
ſccure in this, that both he and his wife, his children and 
grand-children, to as many generations as he can fancy, 


will all live, both plentifully and happily ; fince among 

them there is no leſs care taken of thoſe who were once 
engaged in labour, but grow afterwards unable to follow F 
it, than there is elſewhere of theſe that continue ſtill em- 


ployed. I would gladly hear any man compare the Juſ- 
tice that is among them with that of all other-nations ; 
among whom, may J periſh, if I ſee any thitig'that looks 
either like juſtice or equity. For what jaſtice is there 
in this, that a nobleman, a gold{mith, a banker, or any 
other man, that either does nothing at all, or at beſt is 


employed in things that are of no uſe to the public, ſhould 
live in great luxury and ſplendor upon what is fo ill ac- 


quired, and a mean mana carter, a ſmith, or a plough- 
man, that works harder even than the beaſts themſelves, 
and ĩs employed in labouts ſo neceſſary, that no common 
wealth ebuld hold out a year without them, can only earn 
ſo por a livelihood, ayd muſt lead ſo miſerable a "life, 
that the condition of the beaſis is much better than 


their's? For as the beaſts do not work ſo conſtantly, ſo. 
they feed almoſt as well, and with more pleaſure, and 


have no anxiety about what is to come ; whilſt theſe r men 
are depreſſed by a barren and fruitleſs employment, and 
tormented with the apprehenſions of want in their old 
age; fince that which they get by their daily labour does 
but maintain them at preſent, and is conſumed as faſt 28 
it comes in; ; there is no Or ira to lay up for old 


age. 
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"ts not that government both unjuf and ungrateful, that 
is fo prodigal of its favors to thoſe that are call, d gentle- 
men, or goldſmiths, or ſuch others who are idle, or live 
cither by flattery or by contriving the arts of vain plea- 
ſure; and, on the other hand, takes no care of thoſe of a 
meaner ſort, ſuch as ploughmen, colliers,. and {miths, 
without whom it could not. ſubfiſt ? But after the pub- | 
lic has reaped all the advantage of their ſervice, and they 
come to be oppreſſed with age, fickneſs, and want, all 
their labours, and the good they have done, i is forgotten; 
and all the recompence given them is, that they are left 
* die i in great miſery, The! richer ſort are often endea- 
voring to bring the hire of labourers lower, not only 
by, their fraudulent praQices, but by the laws which they 
procure to be made to that effect: ſo that though it is a 
thing moſt unjuſt in- itſelf, to give ſuch ſmall rewards 
to thoſe who. deſerve ſo well of the public, yet they 
have given thoſe hardſhips the name and colour of 
juſtice, by procuring Jays to be made for regulating 
them. 

Therefore 1 muſt ſay, that, : as I hope be x merey, I can 
have no other notion of all the other governments that 1 
ſee or know, than that they are a conſpiracy of the rich, 
who, on Pretence of managing the public, only purſue 
their private, ends, and deviſe all the ways and arts they 
can find out; firſt, that they may, without danger, pre- 
ſerve all that —— 44 ſo ill acquired, and then, that they 

may engage the poor to toil and labour for them at as Jow 
rates as poſſible, and oppreſs them as much as they pleaſe. 


And if they can but prevail to get theſe contrivances eſta- 
bliſhed p 
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bliſhed,. by the ſhow of public. authority, which is conſi- 
dered as the repreſentative of the whole people, then they, 
are accounted laws. Yet theſe wicked men, after they 
have, by a moſt inſatiable covetouſneſs, divided that 
among themſelves with which all the, reſt might have been 
well ſupplied, are far from that happineſs that is enjoyed 
among the Utopians: for the uſe as well as the deſire of 
money being extinguiſhed, much anxiety, and great oc- 
caſions of miſchief, is cut off with it. And who does 
not ſee, that the frauds, thefts, robberies, quarrels, tu- 
mults, contentions, ſeditions, murders, treacheries, and 
witchcrafts, which are indeed rather puniſhed than re- 
ſtrained by the ſeverities of law, would all fall off, if 
money were not any more valued by the world? Men's | 
fears, ſolicitudes, cares, labours, and watchings, would all 
periſh in the ſame moment with the value of money. 
Even poverty itſelf, for the relief of which. money ſeems 
moſt neceſſary, would fall, But, jn order to the r 
hending this aright, take one inſtance: 

Confider any year that has been ſo unfrujtfal that 5 — 
thouſands have died of hunger; and yet, if at the end of 
that year a ſurvey was made of the granaries of all the 
rich men that have hoarded up the corn, it would be 
found that there was enough among them to have pre- 
vented all that conſumption. of men that periſhed, in mi- 
ſery; and that if it had been diftributed among them, 
none would have felt the terrible effects of that ſcarcity: | 
V caſy a thing would it be to ſupply all the neceſſities of 
life, if that bleſſed thing called money, which is pretended 

to 
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0 be indeed for procuring them was not really the only 
thing that obſtructed their being procured! _ 

"Fi 40 not doubt but rich men are ſenſible of this, and 
that tliey well know how much a greater happineſs it is 
wo want hee neceſſary, than to abound in many ſuper- 
fluities ; and to be reſcued out of ſo much miſery, than 
to abba with ſo much wealth. And I cannot think 
but the ſenſe of every man's inteteſt, added to the authori- 
ty of Chiift's commands, who as he was infinitely wiſe, 
knew iat was beſt, and was not leſs good in diſcovering 
it to us, would have drawn all the world over to the laws 
of the Utoplans, if pride, that plague of human nature, 
chat ſource of ſo much miſery, did not hinder it: for this 

vice does 'not meafure happineſs ſp much by its own con- 
veniencies, as by the miſeries of others; and would not 
be ſatisßed with: being thought a goddeſs, if none were 
left that were milerathe, over whom the might inſult, 
Pride® thiriks it's own happineſs ſhines the brighter, by 
comparing jt with the misfortunes of other perſons ; that 
by diſplaying it's own wealth, they may feel their poverty 
the more ſenſibly.” This is that infernal ſerpent that creeps 
into the breaſts of mortals, and poſſeſſes them too much 
to be eafily drawn out: and therefore I am glad that the 
Utopians have fallen upon this form of government, in 
Which I wiſh that all the world could. be ſo wiſe as to 
initate them: for they have indeed laid down ſuch a 
ſcheme and foundation of policy, that as men live happily 
| under | it, fo it is like to be of great continuance ; for they 
having rooted out of the minds of their people, all the 


ſeeds, both of ambition and action, | there is no danger of 
Ally 
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any commotions at home; which alone has been the ruia 
of many ſtates, that ſeemed otherwiſe to be well ſecured ; 
but as long as they live in peace at home, and are govern- 
ed by ſueh good laws, the envy of all their neighbouring 
princes, who have often though in vain attempted their 
ruin, will never be able to put their ſtate into any commo- 


* 


tion or diſorder. | . 

When Raphael had thus made an end of ſpeaking, 
though many things occurred to me, both-concerning the 
manners and laws of that people, that ſeemed very abſurd, 
as well in their way of making war, as in their notions of 
religion, and divine matters; together with ſeveral other 
particulars, but chiefly what ſeemed the foundation of all 
the reſt, their living in common, without the uſe of mo- 
ney, by which all nobility, magnificence, ſplendour, .and 
majeſty,” which, according to the common opinion, are 
the true ornaments of a nation, would be quite taken 


away; yet ſince I perceived; that Raphael was weary, - 


and was not ſure whether he could cafily bear contradic- 
tion, remembering that he had taken notice of ſome, who 
ſeemed to think they were bound in honour to ſupport the 
credit of their own: wiſdom, by finding out ſomething to 
cenſure in all other men's inventions, beſides their own ; 
I only commended their conſtitution, and the account he 
had given of it in general; and fo taking him by the hand, 
earried him to ſupper, and told him I would find out ſome 
other time for examining this ſubject more particularly, and 
for diſcourſing more copiouſly upon it ; and indeed I ſhall be 


glad to embrace an opportunity of doing it. In the mean 
while, 


„„ ad . * 
/ * 
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while, though it muſt be confefſed that he is both a very 
learned man, and a perſon who has obtained a great know- 
ledge of the world, I cannot perfectly agree to every thing 
he has related ; however, there are many things in the 
commonwealth of Utopia , that I rather wiſh, than hope, 
ta ſec followed in our governments. 
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